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~ The Wheat Crop a and its Enemies. 
The Rust Plant—Pucinnia Graminis. 


The Wheat Crop, one of the great sources of the 
wealth of the State, has been much reduced the 
present season by two enemies, namely, the Rust 
and the Wheat Fly. We have seen some fields in 
Oakland cornnty, s0 much injured that the crop was 
not considered worth harvesting, and the blackened 
straw was left standing in the field. We think that 
ihe best use it could have been put to was to have 
burnt it. The fire would zertainly destroy many 
seeds of weeds, and of the rust itself, and would also 
destroy a vast multitude of pupze of insects, whilet 
the ashes would unquestionab'y prove the best man- 
nure for even a next years crop of wheat, if it were 
thought worth while to try the experiment of raising 
another crop on the same land. It is certainly as- 
certained that the most luxuriant growth of the wheat 
plant which has ever been seen in Michigan, has not 
produced over half a crop, and in some places much 
less than even a fourth. The cause of such a disas- 
ter, which is equal to a morey loss to the whole 
State of at least three millions of dollars, at a 


9|moderate estimate, is worthy of investigation ; and 
;|some inquiry may well be made as to whether there 


is not a system of cultivation that would prove a 


7| preventive to the development of the rust, and also 


to the increase and development of the wheat fly. 
Before any suggestions can be made, or any reme- 


}| dial systems adopted, which would prove worthy of 


trial, the nature of the rust and of the wheat fly or 


| weevil, must be understood, and for this purpose we 


shall present some of the observations that have 
been made on them by persons worthy of belief, and 
whose opinions are worth noting. We shall treat 
of the Rust or Mildew first, and of the Whcat Fy 
afterwards. 

The Rust or Mildew is not, by any means, a 
modern disase; it is as old as the Bible, for Mo- 
ses holds out the threat “ that the fields of the Isra- 
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to the Almighty. It was known to the Greeks, and 
and also to the Romans, and the writers on agricul- 
ture among the ancients made the same observation 
then, that we make at this diy, that it was mcestly 
developed after hot misty weather, and that the 

, 8traw became covered with a red substance, which 
had the effect of rendering the grain of little or no 
value. Misty, foggy, hot weather during the ripen- 
ing of the wheat plant has the same effect at this day ; 
and the very great prevalence of disease in the crep 
of the present season is imputed to the hot steamy 
weather which prevailed during the latter part of 
June. It may be noticed also that on the dry soils, 
where the wheat had grown with most rapidity, and 
was consequently more matured at the time when 
the extreme heat and damp united to devolop the 
Rust, the crop has suffered the least, showing that 
dryness in the soil, or freedom from unnecessary 
moisture, may promote a healthy state of the plant, 
and thus render it less liable to be affected or made 
the prey of the parasitical fangus known as the rust 
or mildew. : 

What the rust or mildew actually is, will bo found 
explained very fully in the following extract which 
we take from a new work now being prepared for 
the press by Dr. Henry Goadby, author of the Text 
Book of Vegetable and Animal Physiology, just is- 
sued from the press by the Messre. Appleton of New 
York : 

“The Mildew which appears in the straw of wheat, 
shows itself externally in the form of circular clus- 
ters of pear-shaped spore cases, each containing two 
compartments filled with sporu es ; these arise from 
a filamentous tissue constituting the mycelium, the 
threads of which interweave themselves with the 
tissue of the straw ; and they make their way to tl.e 
surface through the stomata (or breathing mouths) 
of its epidermis. This constitutes the plant called 
Puccinia graminis, represented highly magnified in 
fig. 1, in which tho arrangement of the plant is 
showu, together with examples of the liberated spure- 
cells. 





I 
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the branching of the Mycelia or reots, the young fungi, 
bursting through the epidermis of the straw. 






“The Rust, which makes its appearance on the 
leaves and chaff scales of wheat, has a fructification 
that appears to be essentially different from that just 
described, consisting of oval spore-cases that grow 
without any regularity of arrangement from the 
threads of the mycelium ; hence it has been suppos- 
ed to form a distinct plant, called Uredo rubigo, 
Recent observations, however, render it certain that 
“rust” is only an early form of “mildew;” the one 
form being capable of development into the other, 
and the fructification characteristic of the two sup- 
posed genera having been evolved on one and the 
same individual. Another presumed species, Uredo 
segelum, when it attacks the flower of the wheat» 
reduces the ears to black masses of sooty powder, 
known as “smut” or “dust brand.” The “bunt,” or 
“stinking rust,” is another species of Uredo (U. fe- 
tida,) which is chiefly distinguished for its disgusting 
odor. It may be considered certain that the admix- 
ture of the spores of any of these fungi with the 
grains, will endanger the plant raised from them; 
but it is equally certain that the fungi have little. 
tendency to develop themseves in plants that are 
vegetating with perfect healthiness. It has been as- 
certained, however, that there are very few wheat 
grains, near the poiut of which one or two sporules 
of fungi may not be found, entangled among their 
minute hairs; and it is fair to suppose that these 
sporules remain dormant, unless the plant take on an 
unhealthy condition,” 

We give another cut, showing still more highly 





Fig. 2. General view of a single plant or cluster of the 
fungus as it appears when growing and throwing off its 
ripe spores, and the full grown fungus, or mildew, still 
more highly magnified. 


magnified the Puccinia growing from a portion of 
the straw, with its mycolia extending downward, and 
its double spore eases, with the sporules in the inte- 
rior. There is nothing positively known as to how 
the seed or spore are disseminated. For a time it 
was supposed that they were inbaled by the breath- 
ing pores of the plant or stomata, which are thickly 
sproad over the epidermis of every part of the wheat 








plant. But this hypothesis does not seem to be sus 
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tained, end Dr. Leveriie, a French author who has 
paid much attention to the subject relates that an 
experiment was made some years since that shows 
very clearly that these parasites may be propagated 
by absorption from the soil, or by bodies which find 
their way into the tissues of the plant from the soil. 
The experiment was as follows: Three rose trees of 
the same specics were planted in pots and treated 
precisely alike. A quantity of leaves affected with 
the yellow rust, was mixed, towards the end of win- 
ter, with the soil in which one of the trees was 
planted ; another portion was shaken over the leaves 
of the second rose tree just before flowering, to de- 
tach the yellow spores ; and a third portion mixed 
with water, with which: the third rose tree was wa- 
tered. The result was that the first rose tree in whose 
soil the leaves had beon mixed in winter, was rusted ; 
and the two remaining trees, though not rusted that 
year, were rusted the year following, the second 
clearly from the spores which had fallen to the 
ground from the leaves, and the third from the 


spores received with the water. 
This experience cortainly shows the spores may 


and do exist in the soil, and that they lie dormant in 
the healthy plant, till developed by some disarrange- 
ment which a change in the atmosphere may effect 
in the tissues where they exist. It may be asked 


what should cause this disarrangement ? 
Before answering this question, we will quote ore 


or two isolated facts which may havo a bearing upon 
this mattcr. A farmer the present season informed us 
that he should not put plaster on his wheat next sea- 
son as he thought it had the effect of keeping it back, 
and that the crop did not ripen so early, and also 
that what he plastered seemed to he more affected 
by the fly and rust than some he had not plastered. 
This experience is the same as that of a Mr. J. 
Horsefield of Castile, N. Y., who wrote to the Alba- 
ny Cultivator on the subject in 1842. He states 
“that in 1839 two fields of the same kind of wheat, 
lying side by side, and composed of the same kind 
of soil, were grown by him. Both were fallowed at 
the same time, one was sown on'the 8th of Septem- 
ber and the other on the 9th. In the spring one 
was plastered liberally, the other was not. At har- 
vest the one plastered was badly rusted, the other was 
not. The same result he found to be the case in other 
localities. Another writer in the Northern Planter in 
1844, makes the same observation, We merely here 
cite these facts relative to the use of plaster on 
wheat, as worthy of being called to the attention 
of many who use it without understanding its effect, 
which is most certainly to promote a certain amount 
of luxuriance in the leaf and stalk, without doing 


much towards promoting otherwise the filling of 
the head, 
The directors of the St. Johns (N. B.) Agricul- 





tural Society in their report make the following 
tatement, which is worth noting : “The oat draws 


nutriment from the earth by side roots, which spread 
over the ground, so does the wheat, which has simi- 
lar rootlets ; but in addition thereto the wheat when 
about to head sends down a tap root for the pur- 
pose of procuring thot additional nutriment, which 
its large rich ear demands; and this tap root has 
been observed to go down to a depth of four fect. 
We may observe that up to the time of sending 
down the tap root the wheat is the hardiest and 
healthiest of all the cereals, but afterwards the most 
liable to disease. This delicacy is readily account- 
ed for when we consider that land is generally un- 
drained—that not more than a few inches of soil get 
the benefit of sun, air, and manure; and that there- 
fore the root must encounter in its downward trave’, 
nothing but disappointment. It comes in contact 
with the cold clay, a sour wet subsoil, turns back in 
despair and dies. In accordance with the laws of na- 
ture, insects or rust, itself a fungus, comes to finish 
the work of devastation on the sickly plant.” 

It will be seen by the remark of Dr. Goadby, above, 
that hardly asingle grain of wheat can be found 
that does not have attached to it the spoves of the 
the Rust plant. It is evident, therefore, that we 
sow it with the seed we put in the ground. It will 
also be noted by the experiment related by Dr. 
Levielle, that the spores are absorbed, into the tis- 
sues of the plant, and are ready to become mycelia 
from which any quantity of the fungoid plants will 
be developed whenever the organism of the plant un- 
dergoes the slighest change of an unhealthy charac- 
ter. Let us iook then at what promotes this change, 
and perhaps a suggestion may be made by some one 
which will aid in counteracting it. 

Previous to the third week in June and during a 
portion of that month and the whole of May previ-’ 
ous, the temperature of the air had been cool, and 
there had been much rain. After a few days dry 
and moderately warm weather, there came a week 
in which the heat was oppressive, and the atmo- 
sphere was filled with moisture, there being some 
showers of warm rain, and much fogginess—a damp 
sultry heat. The wheat plant had got just past the 
flower—all its organism was in full action ; but it had 
stopped making leaf or stem. The moisture of the 
earth from the rains, and the moist atmosphere pre- 
vening exhalation or evaporation from the leaves 
and stems, combined with the heat to engorge the 
whole of the plant with food that it was unable 
to digest or assimilate, fcr it had lost the power to 
make more stem or leaf. The consequence was that 
the epidermis or skin of the plant broke out in fes- 
ters just as it does in animals or man under the same 
treatment; the conditions for the latent seeds of the 
Fungi to vegetate had arrived, and forth they sprung 
in obedience to the eternal law which governs their 
growth, and prescribes their existerce, From that 
moment, the parasite fed on the life blood of the 
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more noble plant which had conveyed it from the 
soil, and brought it to the sun and the air, 
gave it sway—whilst both aided to weaken the 
wheat on which it fed, to disorganize tissues, and 
thus by shortening the life of the victim, to curtail 
the power of the destroyer—the dark, uncomely 
and ravaging fungus. 

Do not these facts suggest, therefore, that if we 
could put the soil in such a state that it would 
absorb or carry off speedily a large proportion 
of the moisture, that is in the air and in the 
earth, that we should approach the conditions which 
would prevent the development of the Rust plant. 
Who will be the firsc to try the effects of draining 
on stiff lands, and the use of quicklime ; and on the 
wheat soils that do not need draining, try deep plow- 
ing and lime? The rich green crops of clover that 
are turned under year after year on such soils, 
whilst they are just the manure for the wheat, at the 
same time, without deep plowing and the use of 
lime, must ever render the crop liable to the rust, 
which the decay of the clover most certainly pro. 
motes; just as surely as a high manuring with st 
ble dung. 

Again, draining will give that very tap root spo- 
ken of above full depth to develop itself, and proba- 
bly to add strength to the plant, by giving it an op- 
portunity to grow below ground when it can no 
longer grow above. For it certainly is a remarka- 
ble fact in regard to the wheat plant, that when 
once the centre stem heads out, all the branches of 
the roots, which previously have been tillering out 
on every side, stop making new stems, and shoots, 
and send up the heads at a rate which soon puts 
them at an equal height with the parentstalk, And 
this again shows why weather which promotes the 
growth of woody fibre at the wrong time, is injuri- 
ous to the plant. 


(ertannsienenetonpuensiaaiiiiy mmyemrenaiamnessaiiele 


The Sorghum and Sugar Making. 


We hope that our readers are not quite out of 
conceit with the Sorghum plant which was such a 
pet last season. If there are any who have come to 
the conclusion that the Sorghum is a humbug, we 
beg of them to read the following which we take 
from an exchange, that describes what marvellous 
changes this vegetable is now made to undergo in 
France, and which were actually shown side by side 
at its great late agricultural exhibition : 

* The most curious and complete array of the pro 
ducts of the sorgho, however, at the same exhibition, 
was that of Dr. Sicard, of Marseilles. With the pith 
he has manufactured excellent sugar, which will fa- 
vorably compare with any other whatever. By 
grinding the seed, he has obtained flour and fecula, 
of which he has made bread and chocolate, which 
the many tasters have found palatable. He extracts, 
moreover, from the ret an abundance of alcohol of 
superior quality, and besides a most agreeable wine, 


salvtary elements of the juice of the grape. In ad- 
dition, he makes paper out ot it, of which he showed 
evidence in superior samples; by chemical agents, 
he gets from it gamboge, ginseng, carbon; skeins of 
cotton, wool and thread, dyed with sorgho, in those 
delicate and varying shades which hitherto hav.: been 
found only in the stuffs and articles coming directly 
from China. We should add that the new deriva- 
tions (as we may style them)from the cane are com- 
plete, and can be delivered to trade and industry at 
determinate prices.” 


We are sure we shall have to wait some time be- 
fore we see the Sorgho taking the place of the silk 
worm, the wheat, the grape, the sugar cane, the cot- 
ton plant, and sundry other indispensable agricultur- 
al products, which we are accustomed to regard as 
necessities, that no civilized community should do 
without. But with regard to making sugar and mo- 
lasses, from this new plant, we think there can be no 
reasonable doubt that these articles can be produced 
at a moderate and satisfactcry profit, where the manu- 
facture 1s carried on with a fair regard to the pro- 
perties and conditions of the plant. Sugar from this 
plant cannot be as easily made as boiled swill for 
hogs. Some people think it can, but they are mis- 
taken individuals, who scorn to read, and call every 
one who knows a httle more than they do “ Book 


Farmers.” 
In two articles published the past spring, it was 


shown that the nearer the plant was to maturing its 
seed, the greater proportion of crystallizable sugar 
could be obtained from the juice. Most of the 
sugar makers of last year pursued a practice the very 
reverse of this, and hence none of them obtained 
sugar, but only an inferior kind of molasses. Both the 
best sugar and the best molasses can only be obtain- 
ed from the mature plant. The plant may therefore 
be let stand in the field until the frost comes and 
stops its growth, if the seed has not matured. This 
will suit the farmer well, for the work of making 
sugar when once begun must be carried through 
without intermission, and with all the necessary 
force to perfect the work at once ; and at the ripe 
period work on the farm is not pressing, whilst tho 
pressed and refuse stalks will afford first rate feed 
for either young cr milk stock. 

In cutting the cane when ripe, it may be allowed 
to stand for some time, and it will not detcriorate 
nor lose any of its saccharine properties. But in 
grinding, only as much juice should be expressed as 
can be put through the process of boiling and crys- 
tallizing in quick succession without interruption. 
If the mill for grinding isa hand mill, it should have 
iron rollers ; if the mill is for a horse power or to 
go with a sweep, three upright iron cylinders are 
used. Scott & Hedges of Cincinnati have got up a 
very good crusher of this kind. 

In preparing the cane for the mill, the leaves are 
stripped off, the seed heads are topped, and the first 
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joints of the cano. The reason is that the top joints 
make good molasses but ro sugar, whilst the crys- 
tallizable sugar is obtained altogether from the first 
seven or eight large joints of the stalk. These 
portions of the cane should be pressed into separate 
vessels, and kept separate throughout the whole pro- 
cess of manufacture. 

But before proceeding to make the attempt to 
manufacture sugar, there are a few preparations, in- 
struments and utensils which must be on hand to 
use, and which it will not do to stop to prepare 
or to look up whilst the manufacture is going on. 
No one would attempt to make cheese without hay- 
ing the rennet and the cheese hoop ready and at 
hend ; so with the juice of the sugar cane, the pre- 
parations must all be made and the tools must be 


on hand,or the batch of juice will be spoiled, if 


there be a delay. 


The articles necessary for the maker are thus enu- 
merated in the work published by A. O. Moore of 


New York, last winter : 

1. A thermometer that will mark 250 degrees Fah- 
renheit; and which has no case. This is used 
to dip into the sap when boiling to ascertain if it 
has arrived at the right degree of heat. 

2, A saccharometer marked acccording to the scale 
of Beaume. 

3 Some sheets of litmus paper. 

4. Two iron or copper kettles that will each hold 
twenty five gallons, one of them of large diameter 
and somewhat shallow. 

5. Some twelve gallon sugar molds, or long narrow 

wooden cylinders holding about the sam2 
quantity. 

6. Some pails or stone pots to set under the sugar 
molds to hold their drainings. 

7. A quantity, say two or three bushels of granula- 
ted bone black, such as is used by the sugar re- 
finers. 

8. Four tubs made by sawing two cider barrels 
across the centre. 

9. Some heavy bed ticking to make a filter. 

10. Some circular pieces of wire cloth, cut to fit the 
cylinders used as sugar molds. 

11. Circular pieces of half inch board, of the same 
size. 

12. A skimmer to take off the scum, and a ladle to 
bail out the syrup from one vessel into another, 
13. There must be furnaces or arches to boil the 

sap, and to evaporate the syrup. 

14, There must be on hand asmail quantity of good 
quick lime, a gallon of fresh bullocks blood, or 
some twelve or fifteen dozen of eggs. Milk will 
answer in place of the two latter, but they are the 
best. 

Those aro the articles necessary to have on hand, 
if sugar is to be made, and a good article on anything 
like a large scale cannot be mado without them. 


Say that a farmer has an acre of Sorghum, and he 
desires to make 1000 pounds of sugnr and 200 gal- 
lons of molasses, he must not think that he can do 
this with only a potash kettle and a few pints of 
milk. He must have the materials, which are not 
expensive, taking into consideration, what is to be 
done, and the value of the manufactured article. 

Having the mill, the kettles, the boiling apparatus 
in such shape as may best suit the pockets and tho 
convenience of the sugar maker, who may be some- 
what of an old maple sugar maker, it may be asked 
what shall be done with the other fixings ? 

In the first place a filter of the bone black is need- 
ed, and this is to be made by using on2 of the sugar 
molds or tho long shaped narrow barrels. In the 
bottom of this have a hole bored which is to be fitted 
with a tight plug. A few inches, say three or more, 
above the true bottom fix a false one perforated with 
small holes, upon this lay a circular piece of wire 
cloth fitting the bottom ; upon this and to the in- 
side o1 the mold or keg fit a we'l made lining or bag 
made of the heaviest sort of ticking or two double of 
flannel. When this is done fill this keg half full of 
hot water, and then pour in as much bone black as 
it will hold to within three inches of the top. This 
is the filter to purify the syrup before it is submitted 
to the crystallizing process. 

Again there are two mixtures of lime and wator 
that require to be on hand ready for use. The one 
is milk of lime, the other is lime water. The one is 
made by putting two or three quarts of hot lime 
into a pail of water and letting it slack, if let stand, 
until clear, the water will be lime water, but if stir- 
red up until it is like milk, the mixture will be milk 
of lime. 

Having made these preparations, the sugar manu- 
facturer is about ready to commence operations, that 
is to say if he has a good supply of the best kind of 
wood ready to keep up a brisk fire in his furnaces. 

If your kettle which is to be used for boiling down 
the sap will hold as much, put into it twenty gallons 
of sap, as soon as crushed out. But before doing so, 
|put in the kettle the whites of eight or ten eggs, or 
three gills of bullocks blood if to be had, (if neither 
\blcod nor eggs are to be had, use a quart of milk, 
but it is not so good as either of the first) ; also six 
table spoonfulls of milk of lime and about a gallon 
of the sap, and stir the whole together tiil it is well 
mixed. Ifa strip of the blue litmus paper is now 
dipped into the unmixed sap, it will turn red. This 
piece of paper must be laid aside carefully. The 
nineteen gallons of sap is now poured into the kettle 
which has the mixture ia it. The whole is again 
well stirred, and the red litmus paper is dipped into 
the mixed sap, and if it becomes blue, the acid of the 
'sap is neutralized, and it is all right. If the paper 
does not become blue, then stir in carefully spoonful 
after spoonful of milk of lime, until the litmus paper 
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resumes its original blue color, when the sap will be 
ready to boil. When the scum rises, it is not to be 
skimmed off immediately, but let the juice boil, until 
the thermometer shows that the boiling point is at 
215° and the scum begins to roll over; then put out 
the fire, or lift off the kettle. After waiting some 
fifteen minutes, take off all the scum carefully, and 
give the juice another boil, and keep boiling until 
the saccharometer shows a density of 15°. The 
juice should now be allowed to cool down to 160°, 
or less, when the whites of six eggs, or two gills of 
blood, or a pint of milk should be stirred into the 
mass. No lime is now necessary. The juice should 
be again made to boil, and after removing frum the 
fire, the seum should again be taken off, and after 
this is done, the juice should be ladled into the bone 


On Sheep Raising. 


Mau. Eprror :—1n November last, while on a visit 


at my house, you requested me to communicate to 
you, the result of my Leicester and Southdown sheep 
operations. I take pleasure in gratifying you with 
the following statement. Much is said, written and 
printed on the subject of sheep raising. The main 
principle to be established, seems to be, what breed 
of sheep, and what management with them, will pro- 
duce to the farmer the greatest returns for his labor and 
expenses. Many breeds have been favorites, and much 
profit has been realized; some of which are as follows : 
the Saxony, Spanish and French Merinos, with their 
crosses, and Silesian varieties of the Merinos. But 
the interest first manifested for each suceessive intro- 


black filter, withdrawing the plug and permitting duction of the several breeds, is much Jess appar- 


the hot water to flow out, and then catching the 


pure liquid in one of the tubs as it flows through | 84”. 
seaboard markets by the great thoroughfares, with 


the high price of mutton in those markets, have 
stimulated an enterprise for a breed of sheep which 


purified. 

Now comes the work of evaporation. As soon 
as ten or twelve gallons of the juice has passed 
through the filter; pour it into the large shallow 
kettle, and keep the heat up till the sap shows 225° 
by the thermometer. Then put in a gill of the clear 
lime water. Ifa scum arises, skim it off, and keep 
adding at intervals a little lime water, and skim- 
ming until no scum arises. Then increase the heat 
until the thermometer shows two hundred and thir- 
ty-eight degrees, Fahrenheit. 

The contents of the evaporating kettle may now 
be poured into one of the tubs, and the same pro 
cess with another twenty gallons of the sap may be 
gone through with. But recollect that sap should 
not be allowed to stand over night ; but it must be 
boiled down ‘o the last named point the sama day 
it is pressed out of the cane. 

Kighty gallons of juice boiled down to 238°F. 
will yield about twelve gallons of syrup, and these 
twelve gallons ofsyrup may be placed in one of the 
sugar molds or long kegs, which has previously had 
a piece of fine wire cloth fitted to its inside lower 
end. The plagshould fit tight. When this mould is 
filled, it should be set in some place where the atmo- 


sphere will not be below 60°. The next day it will 
be found that the whole is a mass of brown sugar; 
and the plug can be withdrawn so that the molasses 
may be drawn off. It will need to drain for six or 
seven days, before being broken up. 

The yield should be about 40 to 50 pounds of 
good yellow sugar perfectly dry, and four or five 
gallons of first rate molasses. It is calculated that 
a bone black filter will purify three times, eighty 
gallons of sap, when the bone black must oe taken 
out, and a new charge filled in. 

It will thus be seen that the making of sugar is 
possible, but it must be made with some regard to 
certain necessary conditions which cannot be neg- 
ected without loss to the operator. 

Who will send us the first sample of real dry 
Michigan sugar from the Sorghum ? ‘ 





ent, at this time, with many sheep growers in Michi- 


The ready facilities for taking fat sheep to the 


are more ready fatters, and of a heavier carcase, than 
can be made from many of the above mentioned 
breeds. Michigan is destined yet to be ranked with 
the first States in the Union for mutton and wool 
growing, for she is bound that wool shall grow on 
carcases, hereafter, more pre-eminent for muttor 
than her former breeds of sheep. I havg until last 
‘all, stocked my farm with Spanish Merinus. Some 
of which if well wintered on a due proportion of 
grain, with the best of hay, would make fair mutton 

but at least one half of such as I designed for mut- 
ton, after they were sheared, looked like a fox with- 
out a skin, compared wih the mutton sheep. In 
this communication, I am relat’ng the result of my 
experience in sheep raising, without any design or 
intention of disparaging the property of any one, for 
which he has not as yet seen good reason, on the 
principle of universal progress, to relax his partiali- 
ty. I think there ever has existed an immutable 
law, in the formation of animals; that should be 
rigidly observed, especially in growing for pork, beef, 
or mutton. Such animals as are formed with flat 
ribs, narrow breasts and hips, have small vital pow- 
ers, and consequently proportionably weak diges- 
tive organs—will actually consume more food, with- 
out producing meat or tallow, than a much heavi- 
er animal with barrel-ribbed, round body, and broad 
chest—a'l indicating -supbrior vitals and digestive 
powers, securing health, and hardiness. Irstance 
the horse. I have both kinds on my farm, all faring 
alike with one exception. The Leicestershire, thirty 
in number, yearling ewes, sheared six lbs., of clean 
washed wool, per hea The wool was very white, 
clear of gum, (as some call it) from eight to ten 
inches in length, suitable for worsted. Twelve of 


these have had lambs this season and raised them. 
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One buck lamb weighed, when two months and six- 
teen days old, fifty-seven Ibs. 

At the same time I selected an average of the 
Spanish Merino yearlings, (graded %) which weighed 
fifty-two lbs. Thirty of the largest Spanish year- 
ling’s fleeces, averagod, three pounds ten oun:es per 
head. Last season I raised 178 Spanish Merino lambs. 
Out of those I selected seventy-five of the choicest 
to keep on my farm, (they were a choice lot). The 
remainder of the 178 I sold. The thirty Leicesters 
were also selected to keep on my farm, from eighty- 
one which I purchased in Wayne Co.,N. Y., last 
October. Both flocks were wintered and fared pre- 
cisely alike; except the Leicesters having had six 
quarts of ruta bagas per day, for six weeks the latter 
part of winter. Both flocks eating from racks, that 
divided the yard, one flock on one side; and the 
other occupying the other side. Each flock were 
fed grain sharing equally. My sheep did not do as 
well last winter as usual, therefore sheared lighter 
fleeces—the months of December and January be- 
ing too mild. Thesheep in our vicinity have not done 
so poorly for many years ; except those which had 
pasturing in December and Jenuary, which was not 
the case with mine. My flock usually numbers 
about 200 mostly ewes which raise lambs, and 
average about four pounds of wool per head. Ob- 
jection is made by somv to the Leicesters because 
they shear lighter fleeces when from four to six years 
of age than they do the first clip. The Leicester- 
shire wether should be prepared for mutton, and not 
kept for wool after the second shearing—or dispose 
of the lambs when from four to six months old. A 
two year old wother when well fattened will usually 
dress from seventy-five to one hundred lbs. of mut- 
ton, and their two clips of wool will bring as much 
in market as two clips from a fine wooled wether, 
the Leicester shearing more weight of wool. The 
old ewes, (.f not too old) will pay for their keeping 
by their increase, as they are more prolific than year- 
lings, or two year olds. The following is a statement 
showing the comparative value of the wool of the 
thirty Leicesters, with the thirty Spanish: Amount 
of wool and price per lb.—saying nothing of the su- 
perior value of the Leicesters, for mutton. Yield of 
thirty Leicesters, six tb. per head, 180 Ibs., sold at 
thirty cents per Ib. amounting to $54.00. Yield of 
the thirty Spanish, 3 10-16ths Ibs., per head, 1083 
Ibs., sold at thirty-five cents per lb., amounting to 
$38.06. Balance in favor of Leicesters $15.94 cents. 

I have ten lambs of. the cross with the Leicester 
buck, and Spanish ewes, and ten from my South- 
down buck and Spanish ewes, which are large and 
thrifty, full one fourth larger than the Spanish lambs 
of the same age. One of the Southdown cross, at 
six weeks old weighed thi:ty-nine and three-fourths 
pounds. _ Ezra T. Bryan, 

Marengo, Cathoun, Co., Mich , July 17th, 1858. 





Winter Barley. 


Mr. Jounsrone, Sir: —I have raised the present 
season a small quantity of the winter barley. It has 
six rows. It was sown about the 15th of September 
and was harvested the last day of June, It is now 
threshed. The yield was forty nine bushels per 
acre by weight. 

My neighbor across the way, Mr. P. R. Hunt, 
raised a small piece on highly manured land after 
potatoes. It was sown the first of October and was 
pastured by horses till late in April; it yielded at 
the rate of sixty-four bushels per acre. Other small 
lots have been grown with about the same results. 


From the little experience we have had with this 
crop we think it has decided advantages over the 
spring barley, viz: 1. 1t may be sown after we 
get through our hurry with winter wheat. 2. It 
may be harvested before wheat is ripe. 3. There 
are no black or false heads, 4, It will yield one- 
third more at least. 5, It is so early that the wee- 
vil can never injure it 

I am in hopes this barley will be a substitute for 
the wheat crop, if we are obliged to give up the cul- 
tivation of that grain, in consequence of the weevil 
and insects which at present threaten its destruction 


in Michigan. JAMES CLIzBE, 
Quincy, Branch Co., Mich., July 1853. 





Wool Growing vs. Sheep Breeding. 


The farmer should raise that kind of grain, and 
keep that kind of stock that will produce the great- 
est profit from the labor bestowed upon it or the 
food consumed by it. This text may be found in 
the first chapter of the Farmers Economy, first 
verse. 

I am glad this subject has found so prominent a 
place in your columns. According to our text, it is 
tor our interest to raise and keep that kind of sheep 
that will produce the greatest amount of wool of the 
best quality from a given quantity of food consumed 
by them. As a general principle, ail animals of like 
kind consume food according to weight of carcaso. 
From the above premises I , refer the old Spanish 
sheep. 

I will now give you tho weight of carcase and 
and fleece of five bucks all keptalike. No. 1 is three 
years old, bred by a buck that was imported by Mr. 
Patterson of Chatauque Co., N. Y. No. 2 is three 
years old, bred from Mr. Patterson’s flock, 4 Spanish 
and 4 French. No.’s 2, 4, 5, are Spanish crossed on 
the paular. 


No.l weighs 142 shears 9 Ibs. 13 oz, wool, washed. 
No.2 “ 144 “ 11 Ibs, 00 es 66 
No.3 “ 183 “ 10 1ba,00 “ “ 
No4 “ 123 “ 9 Ibs, 18 02, “ 


No. 5& ‘“2years,120 “ 10 lbs.13 oz “ “ 
The above table shews a balance in favor of the 


| Spanish sheep. 
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Will our wool growers who talk long and loud 
in favor of French sheep, please give us the weight 
of fleece and carcase. This | elieve is the only fair 
way to test the truce merits of the different breeds 
This is not the result of prejudice with me, for I am 
not raising sheep to sell at high prices, but their 
wool only. 

Wheat with us is middling good, Editor's pay 
sure. JaMEs CLIZBE. 

Qniney, July, 1858. 


ee 


[ That last line is the most encouraging word we 
have heard in twelve months. Of course our friend 
writes nothing but the truth. —Ep.] 





The Detection of Pregnancy in the Mare and 
Cow. 


Among healthy animals, the impregnation of the 
female rarely fails to bo the result of an intercourse 
between the sexes. The assurance, however, of this 
having taken place is, occasionally, an affair of con- 
siderable interest, and of no little difficulty ; and the 
value and destiny of the female may very much de- 
pend on the decision of the question. A certain 
time having elapsed, the thing will speak for itself ; 
but are there any symptoms or circumstances that 
will warrant the veterinary surgeon or the agricul- 
turist in giving a decided opinion on the case in an 
early period of supposed pregnancy ? 

It occasionally happens that the fifth or the sixth 
month arrives, and, even to the practised eye, there 
are few or no indications of conception having taken 
place. There are, also, but somes hat unfrequently, 
diseases which very closely simulate this natural 
process. Can the veterinary surgeon or the 
breeder decide? The answer is in the affirmative, 
and plainly and unequivocally. This is one of the 


’ boons which the veterinary art can now confer on 


the agriculturist. The altered character of the fe- 
male is regarded, and very properly, as a circum- 
stance of no little weight. She is comparatively 
calm and quiet—her appetite returns, and she re- 
gains her former condition, and her former habits. 
Five or six weeks pass, and there is no outbreak of 
any kind. The owner concludes, and he is not of- 
ten wrong, that she is impregnated. He, however, 
has had little to do with mares or with cows who 
has not witnessed the return of the most furious 
cestrum, after a much longer period of time has 
elapsed. I have known more than three months to 
pass in this delusive quietude, and then a salacious- 
ness worse than at first has indicated that no actual 
impregnation had taken place. On the other hand 
the cestrum, but not with all its former fury, has re- 
turned, two, and three, and four months after the 
connexion; and yet, as the result finally shows, im- 
pregnation had taken place at their first intercourse. 

Many circumstances may cause the owner to be 


anxious to know the truth of the matter. He may 
wish to sell her, or he may be unusually desirous to 
breed from her, Let the animal be examined per 
vaginam., Let the hand be slowly and cautiously 
passed up the vagina until it reaches the os uteri, 
Let there be no sttempt to penetrate farther. No 
information can be gained from introducing the fin- 
gers into the os uteri. In its natural and unimpreg- 
nated state it will be closed ; but it will not be 
tightly or spasmodically so, and the contraction of 
the mouth of the womb will form a kind of cup, 
with the base towards that viscus. If she is impreg- 
nated the e trance to the uterus will be more firmly 
closed, and the protrusion will be towards the vagina. 
This is the only exploration per vaginam which I 
would allow,—it is easily mada, and it will be satis- 
factory. If an exploration of this kind is attempted 
when half or more than half of the period of preg- 
nancy has passed, it is not all unlikely that so much 
irritation of the parts will ensue as to cause the ex- 
pulsion of the foetus. 

I will suppose that two months have passed since 
the supposed impregnation. The fcetus is still re- 
maining iv the pelvic cavity. The heart has begun 
to beat and the blood to circulate through its little 
veins. It will be situated immediately below the 
rectum. Iirtroduce my hand into that intestine. 
I have not occasion to pass it very far up. I feel 
the little substance—for it then is small in propor- 
tion to its after growth. I feel it under my hand. 
I am certain that Iam pressing upon the uterus 
and its contents. I cannot perhaps detect the 
pulsation of the embryo; but if I had delayed my 
examination until the foetus was three months old, I 
should have assurance that it was there by its now 
increased bulk, while the pulsation of its heart would 
tell me that it was living. 

For two months from this period in the cow, and 
for three in the mare, I should have no other indica- 
tion of the presence of the foetus, nor of its life and 
growth, except from the gradual enlargement of the 
abdomen of the mother ; and, by that time, the little 
one wouid have increased in size and strength, and 
would have begun to take occasional exercise in its 
first domicile, and then would become the more evi- 
dent, but not more satisfactory proof of the life of 
the foetus—its motion strong enough to be secn 
through the integument. 

I might, perhaps, wish to give this assurance of 
the life of the foetus to some curious spectator, or to 
some intended purchaser. I would not gal’op the 
mare in order to effect this: I would not so far dis- 
turb her or the young animal that she bore within 
her. Much less would I give her cold water to drink, 
which she usually would drink until she annoyed the 
foetus, and the unborn animal told us how much we 





annoyed him by endeavoring to shift his quarters 
and get away from the action of the cold. I would 
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not run the hazard of giving her the colic, and per- 
haps destroying him or her by this unscientific and 
somewhat cruel method of exploration; but I proba- 
bly should give a tap or two on the outer wall of 
his dwelling, just sufficient to rouse him from his 
, Slumbers, and induce him to express his anger at the 
annoyance by a tolerably distinct plunge or kick. 

Most certainly, if it was a cow that I was exhibit- 
ing, I would not give, nor would I suffer any one 
e'se to give, those terrible punches in the right flank 
which I have no doubt are the cause of much unsus- 
pected injury, and occasionally at least, connected 
with, or the origin of, a difficult or a fatal parturition. 

I may here observe that the footus of the mare 
from the beginning occupies nearly the centre of the 
belly. In the early stage Mr. Mogford generally 
found it “lying across the pelvic cavity, the spine 
being immediately under—the head on the left side, 
and the tail on the right side.” In the latter portion 
of its foetal state its mi tions are pretty equally dis- 
tributed on cither side, and the beating of the fostal 
heart is most plainly heard at the very base of the 
abdomen, The foetus of the cow is huddled up on 
the right sde of the belly. There its motions are 
most seen, and the beatings of its heart best heard. 
The enormous pauncb, lying principally on the left 
side, presses every other viscus, and the uterus 
among the rest, into the right flank. This also ex- 
plains a circumstance familiar to every breeder. If 
the cow should happen to carry twins they are 
crowded together in the left flai.k, and one seems 
absolutely to lie upon the other. Whenever the 
farmer notices the kicking of the feetus high up in the 
flank, he at once calculates on twins. 

To return from this digression. If half the period 
or more, of utero-gestation had passed, and I could 
not get the little stranger to move by my gentle tap- 
ping, and it was a cow with which we had to do, and 
a quiet one, I woald have her carefully held by the 
cowherd, while I stooped and applied my ear flat 
upon the flank, and then slowly, and with gentle pres- 
ure, upwards and downwards, and forwards and 
backwards, over the flank, and the lower part of it, 
until I heard—and which I should do in a great ma- 
jority of cases—the pulsations of the fetal heart, 
I should recognise it by their quickness, the pulsa 
' tions of the fetus r eing double or more than double 
those of the mother. 

If it was a mare, I would havea hulter put on her, 
and an assistant should hold up one of her legs while 
some person interested reached under, or porhaps 
knelt under the belly of the mare, and passing one 
ear along an imaginary line from between the teats 
to the chest, and deviating a little from one side to 
the other, he would there also recognize the quick 
pulsation of the fatal heart. 

These observations. are addressed to practical men, 
and will be speedily put to the test by them. The 





object of the author is to get rid of the vulgar and 
inefficient methods of detecting pregnancy which are 
now in generul use, and to introduce others that are 
founded on a surer and more scientific basis.— Wm. 
Youatt in the Journal of the English Agricultural 
Society, Vol. I. : 





Wool Clip for the Past Three Years on a 
Hillsdale County Farm. 

Epitor Farmer, Dear Sir: —I have often 
noticed in your paper requests that persons engaged 
in agricultural pursuits would give the results of 
their practical experience in matters of public and 
peneral interest. Considering myself one of those 
thus addressed, and being disposed to advance the 
interests of agriculture to the full extent of my abili- 
ty, I will commence by giving a statement of my 
wool clip for the 1856-57-58. My sheep are 
French and Spanish Merino, bred up from the flocks 
of A. L. Bingham, of Vermont, and J. D. Patterson 
of N. Y. My shearing for the last three years has 
been as follows: For 1856, from seventy-five sheep 
the average per head was 5} pounds, sold in Hud- 
son for 40 cents per pound: for 1858, from eighty- 
five sheep 54 pounds, sold in Hudson for 45 cents 
per pound: for this present season, from ninety-five 
sheep the entire clip was 540 pounds, sold in Hudson 
for 38 cents per pound. I have received all cash for 
my wool, and have got the highest price paid in this 
market each year. My flock this season as to age 
and kinds were thirty breeding ewes, twenty-five 
yearling ewes and wethers, seven bucks and the bal- 
ance were ewes two years old and wethers two and 
three years old. Four of my bucks were one year 
old, two were two years, and une three years old. 
One of the yearling bucks sheared 124 pounds, 
another 133, and two of them 134 pounds each, 
The two years old bucks sheared one 15, and the 
other 17 pounds ; the three year old sheared 15 
pounds, 

If desirable I shall be happy to give through the 
FARMER my mode of treatment, and what I con- 
sider some of the grand secrets of success with 
sheep. 

Respectfully yours, 

Pittsford, Hdledale Co., Mich, 

[It is most desirable. Send along; that is the 
way to give the Euitor a chance. If what you say 
is not right he will not be afraid to tell you so, and 
if it is, none will be more happy than he to spread 
it before the public. Again, it will be observed that 
there has been a long unsettled question as to which 
breed of the Merino race is the most profitable, the 
French or the Spanish. Can you show any good 
reason why you crossed your Spanish with French, 
and what was the actual result ?—Ep.] 


L, W. Green. 
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A Spanish Merino Buck del by Thos. Spafford of Wacschenee’, Washtenaw Co. Mich. 

The above is a portrait of a Buck owned by Thos. L. Spafford of Manchester, Washtenaw Co. Mich, He is four 
years old and the weight of his fleeces well washed before shearing are respectively as follows, 12g, 14, 14g, 15 1-16th 
Ibs, He was one of the lot of three yearlings which drew the first prize at the Festival at Ann Arbor 1855. To show 
that he has had the quality of transmitting his weight of fleece, a buck lamb of his get sold to 8. B. Palmer, Norvell 
Jackson Co,, sheared at 1 year old 18 lbs, at 2 years old 15§ lbs. 

Mr. 8. has another Buck of same age which has given the following weight of fleece, viz., 123, 15, 163, and 16 


1-16th lbs, 
Merino wool the present season. 


His flock of 140 sheep beside raising 60 lambs gave an average per head of 6j lbs., of finest quality of 


To persons wishing to purchase a few pure bred Spanish sheep of first quality, perhaps few ffocks at the west 


present greater inducements than that of Mr. Spafford. 





Our Note Book. 


Horses at Kalamazoo. 


Whilst at Kalamazoo, on business for a day last 
month, we took an opportunity to glance at some of the 
horse stock of that vicinity and it may prove of some 
interest to know what there is there, when it is borne 
in mind what a magnificent show of horses they are 
preparing to have near that village on the 15th of 
next October. 

First among the horses is Rlood’s Black Hawk, a 
horse evidently possessing much good breeding, of 
much substance, with a fine trotting action. He is 
a very superior horse, and we like him much. Heis 
now in charge of Mr. Landon, with whom he has 
always been a favorite. He had in the next stalls 
two colts of this horse, one a moderate s'z2d, coarse, 
rather bony horse, evidently of great power and 
strength, and caleulated to make a good farm horse, 
being superior in many respects, such as size, weight 
and muscle to much of the stock of the same kind 
bred from common mares. The other colt was bred 
from a small mare with a good deal of thorough 
breeding in her; he was a light, lively looking road- 
ster, showing a high turn of speed for a young horse, 
but certainly possessing no distinctive character that 
should commend him to be reserved as a stock horse, 
where we are endeavoring to improve in size, style, 


speed, endurance, and general character. We can do 
no good to our horse stock, by patronizing grades, or 
in breeding without keeping some definite object in 
view. Speed and endurance combined cannot be 
obtained without resort to the race that possesses 
the two qualities in the highest degree, and in that 
race there are tried families, and tested individuals, 
which can only be relied upon to produce animals of 
the highest class. Again if we Cesire sizo, our mares 
must be selected, with the qualities we desire, and 
then they must not be stin‘ed to stallions, which no- 
toriously come of a family naturally small, in all 
their generations as far as known. Black Hawk 
Beauty was in the same stable. He is distinguished 
for his elegance of style, and jnstness of proportion. 
Some of his colts which we saw, are very promising. 
On the farm of E. H. Davis Esq , we saw a very fine 
colt from the Green Mountain Black Hawk, which is 
a first class animal, is really as fine a colt as we have 


seen of that stock. 
We also took another look at the Henry horse, 


which we thought a real acquisition to the county 
last year: We thick so still, and came away from his 
stable highly impressed with his value. Had we 
our own will, no filly bred by this Henry horse 
should leave the county, unless some blemish ap- 
pears that renders her useless and unfit for breeding 











purposes. His size, style and rangy make, as well 
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as his general soundness, and blood render him val- 
uable, as a sire of brood mares, especially when so 
much is defective in that department. 

There were some other horses we should like much 
to have seen, but we will wait until that national 
exhibition comes off. 





The Great Annual Agricultural Show, of 
England. 


Mr. Sanford Howard, who delivered the annual 
address last year at the State Fair, is now in England, 
and attended the Agricultural Exhibition which was 
held this year at Chester. We copy his description 
and letter on the subject from the Boston Cultivator, 
as it will give a good idea of that great Fair: 

The implement show was first ready for public 
inspection. The stands occupied by different manu- 
facturers extended over a space equal to @ mile in 
length, while the more ponderous machincs—steam- 
engines, threshing-machines, bone-mills, &c.—cov- 
ered an area comprising several acres. ‘There were 
105 engines and 88 threshing-machines. I saw 
nothing in the threshing machines that we need to 
adopt in America. They were mostly designed for 
stationary power, and the whole apparatus was very 
heavy and bulky. Several were rigged to clean the 
grain as fast as it was threshed, and some of them wos- 
ked in a similar way to Pitts’s thresher and winnower, 
but on account of their great weight, would not be 
convenient for American farmers, Crosskill’s bone- 
mill, worked by steam, devours bones of all sorts 
and sizes, including horn-piths of enormous dimen- 
sions (from African cattle, buffaloes, &c.), like some 
carnivorous monster. By different apparatus, the 
bones’ are reduced to various sized pieces, from half 
inch down to powder, at a rapid rate. 

The a a Yt of steam to ploughing and to 
other modes of tilling the ground, was witnessed 
with great interest. The groynd chosen for the 
trial afforded the best possible advantages for the 
operators. It was entirely level, the soil a sandy 
loam, pretty well swarded, without a stone or other 
obstruction to the ploughs. Boydell’s traction-engine, 
with revolving endless railway (of which a cut and 
description has been published in the Cultivator), 
was worked under the direction of Burrall & Co. 
It carried six ploughs, taking as many furrows. 
The ploughs were not held, but were raised and low- 
ered at the ends of the land, by a man standng on 
the platform over them. They ran scarcely six 
inches deep, and did the work in a way that might 
be tolerated by some of our prairie farmers—leaving 
some of the furrows on edge, and the edges generally 
so imperfectly closed, that much grass was visible 
The engine appeared to be capable of performiug 
its duty. It walked from and back as regularly as 
a team, earried out its ploughs, and turned with such 
precision that few baulks were made, and showed 
that it was not i's own fault. if p!oughing by steam 
was not well done. 

Fowler’s steam plough was worked by a stationary 
engine, with anchors and pulleys It carried six 
ploughs, three of which worked at atime. A man 
walked along by the side of the ploughs to keep 
them at their work properly. The ploughing was 
better done than by the former machine, but still, 

nferior to what a good farmer would require. 


In an adjoining field, other steam-ploughs had 
been at work, bnt were not in operation at this time. 
We could see what they had done, however, and it 
was not more in favor of steam than that which has 
been noticed. There were several steam diggers 
and grubbers at work here.. One was drawn by a 
locomotive, I think it was Samuelson’s It tore 
the sward completely to pieces and loosened the soil 
thoroughly to the depth of five inches—takiug four 
feet toa breadth. The grass aud weeds were mostly 
left on the surface By their use, and a strong iron 
or steel-tooth horse-rake, the ground might have 
been raked over, and in dry weather, the grass roots 
could have been gathered and carried off. 

But on the whole, though the tr als at this ex- 
hibition demonstrated the practicability of using 
steam in cultivating the earth, they afforded nothing 
satisfactory in regard to the expediency of uaing it. 
In the first place, there is but little land except in 
our prairie region, where so few obstructions to 
steam cultivation or to the progress of the plough 
exist. The ploughing done here, even the best of it, 
would be barely passable under any circumstances, 
and yet it was nothing, comparatively, to plough 
such ground. Almost anything in the shape of a 
plough, diagged by a team and guided by a man, 
could have done as well. But suppose the ground 
had been at all rough, stony, or of clayey nature, 
aud compacted by the heat and drouth of an Ameti- 
can summer—coul/ the steam-ploughs have done 
any good at all? From all that I saw, the answer 
would be, no! Besides, there appeared to be a 
great expenditure of power, and the usual force re- 
quired (or used) was proportionately large. The 
digger (before alluded to) consumed all the power of 
the engine, though I do not know what it was rated 
at. One of Howard’s Norfolk ploughs was at work 
with horses near where the steam machines were 
tried and the contrast in work in favor of the “old 
way,” was the subject of universal comment among 
the farmers. Still, it should not be said that steam- 
ploughing will never be adopted;—it is not im- 
probable that it will be, but “the time is not yet” 
It is, perhaps, the duty of associations to afford full 
encouragement in regard to the experiments re- 
quired to effect such modifications as practice only 
can suggest, and by the aid of which steam-cultivation 
may be successfully introduced. 


Two American reaping-machines were at work on 
a field of stout rye near where the steam ploughs 
were tried. One was Heath’s machine, entered by 
Nourse, Mason.& Oo.,and the other was Manny's 
with Wood’s improvment. The latter did very good 
work, considcring that the rye was green and con- 
siderably tangled. The former seemed not to be 
adapted to such work, and could not get along. 

The animal department of the exhibition, as I 
have before remarked, was generally far beyond 
what I had anticipated, both in extent and quality. 
The only exceptions were in the higher descriptions 
of horses—those under the names of “thorough 
bred,” hunters, roadsters, &c., aud Leicester sheep. 
In regard to the horses,I did not see one in the 
classes mentioned, that would be thought middling 
in New England or New York. But Englishmen 
say it was no representation of what there is in the 
country. The agricultural horses were numerous, 
and many of them of very superiorcharacter. The 
Suffolks appeared to be the favorites, and those of 
Mr. Thos. Chrisp, on which he received several prizes, 





aud others in the same class, were noble animals. 
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But on the whole, I think the Clydesdales which ] 
saw in Lanarkshire and other parts of Scotland were 
equal, if not superior to any in'he Show. They 
are indeed valuab!e horses. With weight enough 
for almost any se*vice, they have style and action 
nearly equal to any light horses. 

In cattle, the Short-horns were most numerous, 
and though there were extraordinary animals among 
them, the class presented a wider contrast between 
the best and worst than any other breed. In average 
merit, the Herefords and Devons were certainly su- 
perior. I cannot enter into minute criticisms of the 
different animals. The celebrated. herds of Mr. 
Booth, Col. ‘Towneley, Lord Feversham, Rev. Mr. 
Hill, Mr. Jonas Webb, and others, were represented. 
The first prize in the aged bulls was taken by Lord 
Fevershain for 5th Duke of Oxford. 1'e is a very 
large bnil, bred by the late Lord Ducie, from the 
stock of the late Thos. Bates, His hind-quarters 
are good, and his handling superior for a shorthorn ; 
but his fore-end is not good, his head ugly, his 
shoulders large and coarse, his legs clumsy. The 
cows and heifers were generally better than the bulls. 
Many of those of Mr. Booth, and several of Col. 
Townelvy’s were excellent. Rev. Mr. Hill’s two- 
year-old heifer which took the first prize, was un- 
commonly good. A yearling bull of sir. Jonas 
Webb's, though taking no prize, was of excellent 
style, size, substance and quality. 

The Herefords were next to the short horns in 
number, and of great general merit. Scarcely an 
animal could be found among them that would not 
have been admitted to be superior. Their size, too, 
was larger than I supposed Herefords would average. 
We have heard much of the superior early ma- 
turity of the Short-horns, but the yearling and two- 
year-olds in this class were as fat as any cattle of 
their age I ever saw—not even the Short-horns ex 
celling them. In fact, it was a frequent remark, 
that the Hereford and Devon breeders had caused 
their vattle to imitate the Short-borns in carrying an 
injurious amount of fat. But after the showing of 
such specimens as the wonderful large and fat two- 
year-old heifers of Messrs. Rea, that took the prizes. 
and the equally rema kable prize yearling bull of 
Mr. Hill, we shall not expect to hear the old charge 
of want of early maturity repeated against the 
Herefords. 

The Devons were fewin number, but generally. 
very fine. Prince Albert’s second prize bull was a 
splendid animal. the general favorite in the class. 
despite the awards. The cows and heifers of Messrs. 
Quartley, Turner and others, were almost nrodels of 
beanty. 

The Leicester sheep were generally wanting in 
substance Some say the breed is running out. I 
must see more of them before I can form an opinion. 
The Cotswolds were numerous, and of wonderful 
size and fatness. They are strong, hardy sheep, for 
such large ones. The Oxfordshire Downs are large, 
of good form. They are evidently a well estab- 
lished variety. The Shropshire Downs were nu- 
merous, and of very useful character I may have 
more to say in regard to the two latter breeds on 
anotiier occasion. The South-Downs were nu- 
merous, but as a class, not of that marked merit 
which might have been expected. Still, some of 
the lots were very fine. The pen of five yearling 
rams of the Duke of Richmond that took the first 
ane were admirable. The prize aged rams were 

ardly as good as some specimens I had previously 
seen. 


The swine made a wonderiul show. The so-called 
“small breeds” were large enough for any useful pur- 
pose, and the “large breeds,” of mammoth size—the 
live weight of some, being put at 1000 to upwards 
of 1100 lbs.—There were no better animals in the 
“small” claes than the Suffolks and black Essex (or a 
similar stock) belonging to Thos. Chrisp, well known 
in America as a breeder of swine. 


A New Hardy Wheat. 


Epitor Mien. Farmer :—Dear Sir, Enclosed you 
will find a sample of a new kind of wheat which I 
propose to call White Mediterranean, or Osborn’s 
White Mediterranean, as it is in every respect as 
hardy, withstands the insects and rust and is as early 
as the Mediterranean. From three year’s experience 
with this wheat, I think it is just the kind the times 
deinand. I found it by chance, As I was stacking 
Red Mediterranean it occurred to me that we ought 
to have a Whiie Mediterranean wheat. In a sheaf 
just in front of me I discovered two or three heads 
of wheat which looked different from the rest ; I 
shelled them and found that the kernels were white, 
[ put them in my pocket, and looked fur more of 
the same kind for three days, but found no more. 
In the fall I sowed it in a fence corner about the 
10th of October, having forgotten a!l about it til) 
theo. The next harvest I got about half a tumbler 
full of wheat, which I sowed on the 5th of September 
on a piece of groundeight feet by ten. From this 
ground I got last harvest, a year ago, five pounds 
of as nice wheat asI ever saw. Last fall I sowed 
the five pounds on twelve rods of ground, and this 
harvest I got eighty-four pounds of wheat, a sample 
of which I send you. The wheat was threshed 
when very damp, and I know there must have been 
left in the straw six or eight pounds. I also enclose 
to you ahead of the wheat, which is damaged, hav- 
ing lainin the stubblesince harvest. You will notice 
that the chaff of this wheat is white, and this is 
why I happened to find it at first. This head is a 
medium sized one, I have counted sixty kernels 
from ahead, which is more than you often find in the 
Red Mediterranean. By figuring up the yield from 
the ground last year and the year before, it will be 
seen that in increase it is not far behind our best 
varieties. [shall propagate this kind of wheat as 
fast as possible, and as soon as I ean secure a lerge 
crop I shall offer it for sale, which will probably be 
in three or four years. 


Yours Truly, 
Nottawa, St Jo. County Mich. 


{ Mr. Osborn, sent with the above letter a small 
sample of this wheat, and we find it a pretty fine 
white variety, tho grains of a medium size longer 
than the White Flint or the Soules wheat, but not 
quive so —_ a berry. The outside coat is like 
that of the Red Mediterranean, very thick and 
tough. The head sent is light, with the panicles of 
grain set on the stalk, regular but somewhat apart, 
not very compact. The grain is of good goa 
and we think wili prove a valuable sort, well worth 





Gro, W. Osporn. 





a trial, if it has the power of resisting the attacks 
of the wheat fly.—Kp.] 
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"A few hints on the points of Shorthorns. 


The coming State Fair will probably present in 
one assemblage the greatest number of Shorthorn 
cattle that has ever been shown together in Michi- 
gan, The purchases during the past year from 
other States have been few, the monetary pestilence 
having affected the business of making improvements 
in stock as severely as it has done other branches of 
trade; but the competition between the stock al- 
ready introduced and their progeny, will be spirited, 
and the awards will be sought and contended for with 
a deep interest. The importance of the awards of 
the State Society increases with each exhibition, and 
the decisions of the committee are of the utmost con- 
sequence in giving character and respectability to 
the Acsociation, as well to the breeders and the ani- 


mals presented by them for competition. 
This year every effort has been made by the Ex- 


ecutive Cummittee to place the decisions to be made 
in the hands of judges not only impartial but com- 
petent; and by arrangements for free examination, 
totally apart from the remarks or the kind and well 
meant hints of friendly amateurs, to enable tne prizes 
to be awarded promptly, without reservation or draw 
back, and free from extraneous influence of all kinds. 

In this connection, by way of refreshing the memo- 
ries and the judgment of Shorthorn men, we shall call 
their attention to the points of excellence in Short- 
horns as adopted by the Executive Committee of the 
New York Agricultural Society, and which was pre- 
pared by a committec consisting of the best judges 
of cattle in the United States, and some of whom 
had had the opportunity of examining the best herds 
of the breed in Great Britain, as well as being famil- 
iar with the best animals either imported or bred on 
this side of the Atlantic. The whole of the points 
are numbered on a scale of 100, in the proportion 
in which they are difficult to breed up to perfection 
For instance, every well bred Shorthorn should have 
horns light in substance, waxy in color, and well set 
on the head with an ear large, thin, and active, this 
point is therefore considered as 1; but as it is not 
so easy to breed a Shorthorn with a full broad deep 
chest, and crops full with a back, loin, and hips even, 
straight and broad, those three points when full in 
proportion to the size of the animal, count altogeth- 


‘er 30. Some Shorthorns which we have seen, whilst 


they would be 1 on the head and ear, would hardly 
count 10 on the other points. Again in judging of 
young animals, there must be allowance made for 
growth, condition, and the form natural to age. 
One of the chief merits of the Shorthorns is early 
maturity, and in judging of young stock intended to 
breed animals that will come into market at an ear- 
ly ago, their maturity of form, weight, fineness and 
constitution in connection with their age, should 
have due weight, For if a young bull or heifer is 
to be used to breed from, and are not intended for 





the butcher, their ability to raise healthy vigorous 

calves, so far as such power can be judged of by ap- 

pearance, must not be overlvoked. 

The points as laid down by the New York Socie- 
ty commence with 

The Pedigree.—Showing an unbroken descent, on both 
sides, from known animals, derived from English herds, 
as found in the English or American Herd Booka—with- 
out this an animal cannot compete in this class. 

This is considered so necessary, that no number 
is affixed to it, Whilst an improved Shorthorn must 
have a pedigree, it must be borne in mind that the 
purity of the pedigree does not make the animal, 
though of course it adds very much to the valuo of 
a good animal for breeding purposes. For if a bull 
comes of stock that has been tried, for several gene- 
rations, he may be relied on to sire stock like himself, 
or like his ancestors, whilst a bulk with progenitors 
of no particular merit, though he may be to all ap- 
pearance more perfect as to points, cannot be relied 
upon with such security as the former one. Hence 
in the quality of the pedigree there may be a differ- 
ence, which must be appreciated by the judges. 

8. The Head.—Small, lean and bony, tapering to the muz 
zie. Inthe bull the head may be shorter and blunter 
than in the cow ; frontal bone broader, and the occipi- 
tal flat and stronger, that it may receive the horn—and 
this latter may be excused if a little heavy at the base, 
so ita upward form, its quality and color be right. Nei- 
ther is the looseness of the skin, attached to, and de- 
pending from the under jaw—to be deemed other than a 
feature of the sex provided it is not extended beyond 
the bone, but leaves the gullet and throat clean and free 
free from dew lap. 

There are no characters about this point which 
may not be observed as fully in the calf as in the 
full grown animal, and the same may be said of 
2. The Eye—is of great significance, and should be pro- 

minent, bright and clear— prominent” from an accu- 
mulation of ‘‘adeps” in the back part of its socket, 
which indicates atendency to Jay on fat—“ bright” as an 
evidence of a good dixposition—* clear” as a guarantee 
of the animal’s health ; whereas a dull sluggish eye be- 
longs to a slow feeder, and a wild restless eye betrays an 
unquiet fitful temper. 

1, The Horns—Light in substance and waxy in color, 
symmetrically set on the head, the ear large, thin with 
considerable action. 

2.—The Neck—rather short than long, tapering to the 
head ; clean in the throat, and full at its base, thus cov- 
ering and filling out the points of the shoulders. Jn the 
male, the upper portion of the negk should be fall and 
muscular, for it is an indication of strength, power and 
constitution, 

In young animals this point is not generally well 
developed, but a practiced eye may tell whether the 
neck is in jast proportion to the age and sex of the 
animal, as well as ite size. 3 
14.—The Chest-broad from point to point of the shonl- 

ders ; deep from the anterjor dorsal vertebre to the 

floor of the sternum, and both round and full just back 
of the elbows;—sometimes designated as “ thick thropgh 
the heart.” 
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The value set upon this point may be estimated 
from the fact that with the exception of one other 
point it counts the highest in number. Without a 
good chest no animal can bave full play for its lungs, 
and without that full play, it cannot grow, nor can 
it perform its functions as a fattener or breeder 
with that energy which is requisite to render it a 
first class animal ir cither department. In this point 
full grown animals show themselves much better, 
than young ones, and calves show themselves better 
than when they are one and two years old. But 
if the chest is badly shaped, and lacks depth and 
breadth, no age will make it better. 

5. The Brisket—however deep or projecting, must not be 
confounded with capacity of chest; for though a very 
attractive and selling point, it, in reality adds nothing 
to the space within, however it may increase the girth 
without. It isin fact an adipose substance attached 
to the anterior portion of the sternum or breast bone, 
and thence extending itself back. This form, however, 
of the brisket. indicates a disposition to lay on fat 
generally throughout the frame, and in this point of view 
is valuable. 

5. The Shoulder—where weight asin the Shorthorn is the 
object, should be somewhat upright, and of a good 
width at the points, with the blade bone just sufficiently 
curved to blend its upper portion smoothly with the 
crops. 

. The Crops—must be full and level with tle shoulders 
and back; and is, perhaps one of the most difficult 
points to breed right in the Shorthorn. 

This point stands high in numbers, and in fact is 
apt to be overlooked by committees, especially in 
young animals. 

8. The Back, Loin and Hips—should be broad and wide, 

forming a straight and even line from the neck to the 


setting on of the tail, the hirs or hucks round and well 
covered. 


All these points generally show better in the 
young animal than in the two year old, and frequent- 
ly better in the full grown animal, 


6. The Rumps—laid up high with plenty of flesh on their 
extremities. 


This point is difficult to breed perfeet, and it is sel- 
dom that either a cow or bull is scen without an ap- 
proach to steepness of rump, that is generally found 
in their offspring. 

2, The Pelvis—should be large, indicated by thef width 
of hips, and the breadth of the twist. 

This point in a Shorthorn, if bred true must be 
well developed in the cow, it is not so full in the bull, 
nor is it necessary it should be. 

8. The Twist—should be so well filled out in its “seam,” 
as to form nearly an even and wide plain between the 
thighs. 

5. The Quarters—long straight, and well developed down- 
wards. 


4. The Carcase—round; the ribs nearly circular, and ex- 
tending well back. 


Many of the cows driven into this State from Ohio 
and Kentucky, and sold for well bred Shorthorns, 
are deficient in this very point, the ribs being flat, 


giving the body an oval shape instead of a round 
one. 


oo 





3. The Flanks—deep, wide, and fall in proportion to con- 
dition. 

It is impossible to have good flanks without the 
ribs and carcase are right. A Ceep flank is never seen 
on @ loose ribbed animal. 

2. The Leg—should bc short, straight, and standing 
square with the body. 

If the chest is wide, the fore legs will be far apart, 
and if the hind quarters are full, and the body right 
in form, the hind legs will also set well apart, and the 
animal will have that square, set form, which shows 
quality in every attitude, and from every point of 
view. 

3. The Plates—of the belly strong, and thus preserving 
nearly a straight line underneath. 

2. The Tail—flat and broad at its root, but fine in its cord, 
and placed high up, and on a Jevel with the ramps, 

2, The Carriage—of an animal giverstyle and beauty; the 
walk should be square, and the step quick, the head up. 

15. Quality—On this the thriftiness, the feeding proper- 
ties, and thev alue of the animal depend ; and upon the 
touch of this quality rests in a good measure, the 
grazier’s and the butehe1’s judgment. If the “touch” 
be good, some deficiency of form may be excused ; but 
if it be hard and stiff, nothing can compensate for so 
unpromising a feature. In raising the skin from the 
body, between the thumb and finger it should have a 
soft flexible and substantial feel, and when beneath the 
outspread hand, it should move easily with it, and under 
it, as though resting on a seft, elastic cellular substance; 
which, however, becomes firmer asthe animal “ ripens.’s 
A thin papery skin is objectionable, especially in a cold 
climate, 

2, The Coat—should be thick,short and mossy, with long- 
er hair in winter, fine soft and glossy in summer. 

3. The Udder—pliable and thin in its texture, reaching 
well forward, roomy behind, and teats standing wide 
apart and of convenient size. 

If the figures at the beginning of each paragraph 
indicating a point are added together, they will 
make in the aggregate 100; and if we suppose 
an animalis found correct in all the points but 
the shoulders chest and crops, and that instead of 
being full they count only 2, 10 and 4, the whole 
when added up would show that the animal only 
stood at 90 when compared with an animal really 
perfect. This scale has not been much used, but it 
serves to point out the true value of certain points 
incident to the breed. 





Color in Shortharns.—J. Trimble of Hillsboro, Ohio, 
writes to the Farmer that he bred to Lord Eglinton, a 
roan bull, and has now ten of his calves of which five are 
white, and five are roan or red. He also bred six cows to 


a white bull named Victor, and all the calves are roan, 
and some a very dark roan, and yet one of the cows bred 
to Victor was herself white. 


Growth of Shorthorns.—The same gentleman writes also 
that Victor, a bull bred from Mr. Alexander's celebrated 
cow Vellum, and two years old on the 12th of December 
last, on the 15th of May weighed 1400 lbs, and on the 2nd 
of August 1550 Ibs, Lady Gay, the first prize heifer calf 
of the last Ohio fair, out of Blue Bell, by imported Adam, 
when-14 months old weighed 690 lbs, on the 2d of August 
$44 lbs. Another heifer calf from the same bull was 144 
months old on the 15th of May and weighed then 704 Ibs. 
on the 2d of August weighed 874 Ibs, 
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More on Draining—How to open the Ditches. 


In our last number we referred to and described 
briefly the necessity there wus, in most cases, that 
some system should be followed in planning the 
drains by which flat low lands should be rendered 
dry and capable of supporting the most valuable 
kinds of vegetation. To exemplify still farther, how 
very necessary a thorough examination of the soil 
and its underlying strata is,a case may be cited 
which is of considerable interest, as being applicable 
to very many localities all through the State. 

A gentleman, who has lately come into possession 
of a large farm near the city of Detroit, has under- 
taken to render a field productive that has been an 
open common, where the vegetation was of the scan- 
tiest kind, and on the low parts of the field was a 





shallow quagmire, where little grew except the 
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cinity. Here the clay serves as the bottom of a ba- 
sin to hold not only the surface water which comes 
down from the adjacent uplands, but also for the 
water of the springs which arise along the bank, 
at all points on the line of junction of the clay and 
sand; at fd, is a bank of red, loamy sand, very firm, 
and which is sufficient to prevent the water which 
wells up from the surface of the clay from flowing 
into the river ate. Bxtween a and d, therefore, is a 
bog some six or eight feet in depth, and which is 
marked ¢ in the figure. The natare of this bog was 
easily determined by digging a series of holes with a 
common spade along the line from d to a, which 
showed immediately by the height to which the wa- 
ter raised on them, the effect of the dam at d, and 
also to what depth it was necessary to sink the drains 
which it was designed to construct, and of which we 
hope to have more to relate at a future time. Here 
the ground was so soft that no assistance could be 
‘derived from the use of teams or plows ; all the work 
must neeessarily be done by hand, and one of the 
first points to be considered was how many men 
could be kept at work profitably on a single line of 
drain? and how much drain ought they to open ina 
day ? 

In answer to the first question, it became necessa- 
ry to determine what sized drains should be made, 
and it was settled that each drain should be dug that 
its average depth would be three feet, carried in a 
straight line from the lowest point to the terminus 
n the hill side at or near a. The width of the 

















sedges, the water flags, and bulrushes. The field 
which contains forty acres, in almost a square shape, 
with one of its sides adjoining the river, has a 
gradual rise for a portion of its distance and then 
rises somewhat abrubtedly, into a sandy knoll. At 
the foot of this sandy knoll commences the boggy 
strip which extends to within about six or seven 
rods of the river, and for which distance there is a 
fine dry bank, covered with a thick close sod of old 
pasture, gnawed down close by the horses and cattle 
which are turned out on the roads to take their 
chance. 

Tho diagram below will give a fair idea of the 
severul strata with which the drainer had to work: 
a represents the sandy knoll or long hillock which 
composed the upland, this sandy hillock was super- 
posed on the stratum of clay marked }, which is of 
great depth and crops out in many places in the vi- 





trench was made twenty-four inches, on the surface, 
and the width at the bottom six inches, making a 
section such as is presented by fig. 2. In digging 
a trench there is no need of taking out more than is 
required to make room for the tile or draining mate- 
rial to be laid down even ard straight, and in a straight 
line with the line of inclination determined in the 
plan. In making the drains referred to, it was de- 
termined to lay down in each a six inch board as a 
sole to the tile, and on which the tiles were to be 
placed; it was, therefore, necessary to have the 
trénch six inches wide at the bottom, with side slop- 
ing directly from top to bottom. A section of such 
a trench may be seen in the following diagram. 

To open such a trench, the 
first operation should be to 
line out the two sides of the 
ditch, with line and stake, and 
the work of the first man could 
consist in removing the sod. In 
. cutting the lines necessary. to 
. mark the sod a spade is used 
NS SS which hasa broad circular blade. 
WS f INS The ditcher then lays the sod 
SSS SX which are cut out in spits of 8 

WAHV inches in depth with a common 
spade on one side of the trench, breaking them as 
little as possible. This opens the ditch the first 
eight inches. The second man follows with a coin- 
mon spade, eight inches in width, taking three 
spits across, and taking eight inches more in depth 
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making the trench sixteen inches deep. The third 
man follows, taking two spits in width, but going 
down ten inches, making the trench twenty-six inch- 
es deep. The fourth man follows with a spade 
shaped as in fig. 2 the ends of the blade not being 
more than the width of the bottom of the trench re- 
quired—if a four inch tile is required, the spade is 
six inches, if a two inch pipe tile is to be laid down, 
then a three inch blade will answer. Following the 
fourth man, comes another, who uses the long hand}. 
ed shovel, fig. 2 and the scraper fig. 1 with which the 
bottom of the trench is made smooth, and all clods 
removed that might interfere with the laying of the 
tiles. 
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It will thus be seen that in the work of opening 
the ditches, in any of our common low-lands, by 
manual labor alone, that a gang of at least five hands, 
ean work with advantage, in opening the trench. 


Sometimes one workman will have to assist another 
when the digging has to be made through rising 


grounds, and when it may become necessary to open 


the trench to a depth of some four, five or six feet 
from the surface. Two men may be employed to 


lay the tile and fill up the ditch. 

After the ditch is opened, it should be examined 
from end to end, to see that the inclination is gradu- 
al from the lowermost point to the highest, and then 
the narrow boards which are to serve as soles to the 
tiles, should be laid, the rough ends left by the saw 
having been hewed smooth with an adze. As these 
boards are !aid, the tile should be placed in the cen- 
ter, each being kept in its position by a stiff clod or 
small stone, placed as a wedge on each side, so 











that it will not be liable to be easily shaken out-of 
its place, whilst being covered. A layer of straw, is 
then to be placed on the tiles, and then the sods taken 
off the surface, the grassy side being turned down. 
The earth is next shovelled into the trench to the 
depth of six inches and trodden down firm. The 
remaining portion of the soil is then shoveiled in 
loosely and al uwed to settle as it may. 

Where the workmen are used to the business, and 
where they do a fair days work, no time being lost 
on account of delays from encountering hindrances, 
such as the removal of large stones, or logs, and 
8 umps, and th. soil is of such a nature as to permit 
it to be dug without having recourse to the pickaxe, 
from forty to fifty feet of such drain may be complet- 
ed by the seven men within the hour; or at the rate 
of twenty five rods per day. Paying seven men at 
the rate of six shillings per day, and we would have 
a cost of about twenty-one cents per rod for digging 
and filling up, allowing nothing for superintendence. 
Allowing the tiles to cost forty cents per red laid 
down on the edge of the trench, so that no delay is 
occasioned in the handling aud we have a four inch 
tile drain laid down at the rate of sixty-one cents per 
rod to which may be added ten per cent for contin- 
gencies, 

This is what may be done with the aid of manual 
labor, where it is properly organized and accustomed 
to the work. There isa method of doing a large 
portion of the work of opening the drains with the 
plow, which will be described in the next number. 


Our Note Bool. 


Stock around Clinton and Manchester. 





Seizing the opportunity of a brief visit in the 
neighborhod of Clinton, we made a visit to our old 
friend James B. Wells Esq., whom we found as usu- 
al busy in superintend‘ng his large farm and increas- 
ing his stock. He has stiJ] on hand his cows wiich 
come of the Wadsworth stock, and this season he bas 
a number of calves from the thoroughbred Short- 
horn bull Duke, a son of Halton. which was purchas- 
ed from S. P. Chapman of Clockville, N Y. He has 
a'so among his young horres three colts two and three 
years old, bred from Postboy, the celebrated son of 
Henry, which are quite promising animals and show 
a fine style and action. Mr. Wells’ sheep were in a 
distant pasture, and were not seen, but they have 
dore remarkably well this season, In conversing 
with Mr. Wells, he inform: d us that after a long e.- 
perience with wheat, to which his land is admirably 
adapted, he had come to the conclusion that a large 
flock was an injury rather than a benefit, and that in 
the course of a few years, they rendered it unfit to 
produce large crops of grain. We mentioned to him 
some other farmers of our acquaintance who bad ar- 
rived at the same conc'usion, and were acting on it, 
by keeping a larger number of cattle, manufacturing 
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a a larger amount of manure, and consequently do- 
ing more work, but at the same time, getting in re- 
turn much larger crops. The deterioration does not 
lie altogether with the sheep ; but a portion belongs 
to the management, which is defective. For sheep 
are really profitable stock, when not allowed to be 
masters of the farm. 

At Clinton, we found E. Smith, as usual, busily en- 
gaged in the superintendence of sundry buildings, 
but nevertheless finding time to pay attention to the 
improvement of his farm and its stock. He has now 
several very good cows and heifers, purchased in 
Ohio, and amongst them we noted some good young 
stock from imported Earl Derby, a bull belongiug 
now to Reber and Kutz, but brought over from 
England by George Vail of Troy. He had also 
eleven calves from Duke, mostly from full bred cows 
which were all nearly of a size, all spotted red and 
white, and of a quality that was most superior. ‘Ihe 
introduction of such stock into the county will 
double the value of the cattle in the neighborhood 
in the next five years. We are pleased to Jearn that 
since Duke has been in this neighborhood he has 
teen fully appreciated, and the patronage given him 
has been such as to encourage his owners to intro- 
duce other stock of the highestkind Duke himself 
was On this farm, and was in capital condition for 
service, being neither too fat nor too lean. He has 
grown considerably in size since last year, and pre- 
sents every appearance of a very superior Shorthorn, 
and his calves are of remarkably good size and qual 
ity. Duke isason of Halton, from Bowkie, a cow 
imported by Geo. Vail of Troy. He is now four 
years old, and will probably weigh 2000 pounds. He 
stonds somewhat high on the hind lees. has great length 
of barrel, govd fore quarters is well made up before, 





but we think has hardly filled up or come to his full 
growth as yet. 

Mr. Smith was cultivating tobacco on a large 
scale He had two lots, both were growing with a 
wonderful luxuriance. Some that had been only set 
out about six weeks had leaves eighteen inches in 
length. On the field in which tobacco is now grow- 
ing, Mr. Smith means to sow wheat this year, by way 
of experiment. The tobacco needs very rich land 
and very clean cultivation. Its broad leaves shade 
the soil so that it suffers little from the parching 
heat, and no weeds are suffered to grow. When the 
tobacco is cut off, a large amount of vegetable sub- 
stance is lett in the stalk and roots of the tobacco 
plant, which must improve the soil by its decay, and 
the cultivation which the land undergoes is certain- 
ly better than any fallow. From these considera- 
tions Mr. Smith seems to think that the wheat will 
prove a good crop on such land. The lot will then 
be seeded to clover, which will be heavily plastered 
and manured and plowed in for another crop of to- 
bacco. The risk of the tobacco crop consists more in 
taking care of it after it has grown, than in any very 
extraordisary work it needs while growing. Though 
there are particular stages at which certain work 
must be done. For instance, a large caterpillar, 
would, if let a'one devour the leaves. This has to be 
picked off. Then the flowering heads have to be 
taken off at the right time, so that the utmost growth 
of leaf may be secured, and these are operations, 
which need judgment and some expericnce as to the 
time and method of performance. 

Two Connecticut men, who have rented Mr. 
Smith’s plaster mill, are also cultivating some ten 
acres of tobacco, for which they find a ready ele, and 
it is considered equal to any grown in Connecticut, 
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Bullard’s Patent Self adjusting Sleigh. 


The above is a representation of a self adjusting 
Sleigh, paterted by a Mr. Bullard, of this State, and 
and which has been in operation on-several farms 
for the past two years. The improvement consists 
in having cach single runner with an independent 
frame hanging cr attached to the crossbeam or 
bolster on which rests the box or load, so that it can 
swing up and down wit: out disturbing the opposite 
runner. The method of adjustment, and of fas- 
tening the runner frame to the bolster block is sim- 
ple, vet fully eqral to the movement needed. In 
hauling heavy leads, in roads or through fields 
where there are holes or obstructions, the runner 
on either side may slide into the hole and out again, 
withont disturbing the equiibrivum of the load, the 
play given to the runner permitting it to have con- 
siderable movement or sway, whilst the opposite 
runner remains s eady and firm, with no movement 
to pitch the box or load on one side, . r cause a de- 
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flection or swaying motion to the side from going over 
inequalities ou one side of a road that do not exist 
on the other. Hence they are very suitable for 
stages. Mr. S. T. Lord, of Ypsilanti, and A. 
S. Brooks of Novi, as well as others, consider 
that nearly one-third more can be drawn on this 
kind of Sleigh than on common runners, by the 
same team. Messrs Warner, Lake & Co. are the 
proprietors of this patent in this State. They 
are also the agents for a very mgenious circular 
harrow, which cousists ot three separate circles of 
teeth, each circle 23 feet across, and placed so that 
two are behind and one before, the whole extending 
over a surface of six feet in width. The two hind 
circles, cat. be readily set up on edge, and the whole is 
at once converted into a truck, which can be moved 
to any field, or taken any distance,and cerry at the 
same time a considerable load. Both these new 
inventions will bo shown atthe State Fair. H. M. 
Albertson, is the agent in this city for the sale of 
the rights, and of territory, and also for the sleighs. 
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Horticultural Department. 


State Horticultural Society. 








A meeting of the Executive Committee and Stand- 
ing Fruit Committees, of the Michigan State Horti- 
cultural Society, will be held at the Office of the 
State Agricultural Society on the Fair Ground at 
the City of Detroit on Wednesday the 29th day of 
September at 3 o'clock P. M. A punctual attend- 
ance of the Committees is respectfully solicited. 

By order of the Society, T. T. Lyon, Sec’y. 





The Effects of the past season upon Fruits 
and Fruit Trees. 


The past spring and summer have been, in some 
respects, peculiar; and the results, so far as fruits 
are concerned, exceedingly disastrous, 

The opening of the leaf in spring was retarded 
by cold wet weather, and when warm weather finally 
came it still continued wet ; in consequence of which, 
the first few inches of growth were very rapid, and 
therefore tender. 

The trees bloomed profusely, aud the fruit set and 
swelled off finely ; promising a most abundant crop, 
when the weather suddenly changed from warm and 
wet, to very hot and dry; crisping the tender leaves, 
and in some cases, literally killing the young shoots, 
und baking the incipient fruit upon the branches ; 
while nearly the entire crop of most varieties was 
blasted. 

The small fruits seem to have been but little 
injured, Indeed, strawberries, although retarded, 
seem to have been improved, at least in size, by the 
copious watering they received during the process of 
fructification, Not so with cherries, which were 
nearly ruined by the wet after they were two thirds 
grown. The hot dry weather seems to have had the 
effect to save and ripen the few that were not too 
far gone, but they were, at tho best, only caricatures 
of this fruit when well grown, 

Peach buds were mostly winterkil’ed, and the few 
that survived have been unable to withstand the 
the spring weather. A very few specimens only sur- 
vivie. 

Pears, both trees and fruit, have apparently 
suffered no damage. The crop of fruit is as good 
as usual, and the trees have made a fine growth, 
which ia already nearly ripened ; but so few trees 
are grown in this region, that their success or fai- 
lure is not a matter of much note in the community, 
and opportunities for observation and comparison 
are limited. 

The apple—our staple fruit—has now betrayed 
another valuable point, and to this fruit more espe- 
cally are the remarks at the commencement of this 
article intended toapply. While the frosts of the 


past few winters have been making havoc with the 
old wood, the past season has shown that, on the 
other hand, the heat may prove equally fatal to the 
young growth, and the incipient fruit. Under these 
circumstances it becomes desirable to note what 
differences may be observable in the ability of differ- 
eat varieties to withstand this new difficulty. The 
The facilities of the writer for observation, in this 
respect, beyond bis own grounds, have been but 
limited ; and his conclusions arc put forth with a 
hope that they may have the effort to draw out the 
experience of others. 

Early Harvest has entirely failed here, not pro- 
ducing a fruit. Red Astrachan has borne a fair crop 
of fine specimens. Early Joe has borne a heavy 
crop of excellent fruit, but very scabby. Michigan 
Golden Pippin has added another to its laurels. It 
has held its fruit perfectly; specimens as fair as usual. 
Porter has also done well. Keswick Codlin has not 
failed to produce a full crop since it came into bearing. 
This year’s crop—large, and fair. William’s Favor- 
ite, though just coming into bearing has a full crop. 
Baldwin is producing a fine crop—Canada is also 
doing well. Davis—,a seedling of this vicinity, is 
bearing a full crop. Golden Russet, Belmont, Nor- 
ton’s Melon, Domine, Pumme de Neige, Jonathan, 
and some others, are doing tolerably well. Minister 
is also bearing a heavy crop. Swaar, which is 
usually a very strong grower, has made very little 
wood this season, and has produced no fruit. Green 
Newtown Pippin has suffered much, also, and shows 
no fruit. In some orchards, Cooper and Maiden’s 
Blush are producing tolerable crops. 

It is observable that orchards on cultivated 
grounds appear to have suffered least, as a general 
thing. T. T. Lyon. 


Root vs. Standard Grafts. 


We give below the article from Emery’s Journal 
of Agriculture referred to by Mr. Lyon in our Au- 
gust number : 

“In your last number, I find the subject of root 
grafting referred to, as reflecting somewhat on the 
vitality, longevity and productiveness of the Apple 
family. The subject has for many years engaged my 
attention, for I feel a deep interest in the matter, as 
I have about seventy acres of orchard out, one-half 
of which are root grafts. The subject is one, 1 be- 
lieve, which concerns al: fruit growers. 

Iam willing to give my observations to the public, 
and wish to hear from othersalso, I am well aware 
that upon this subject a great diversity of opinion 
exists, and that from various causes, such as climate, 
soil, location, management and misnaming of fruit, 
&c., all of which have a tendency to vary opinion 
before the public, The past three winters except 
the last have taught a lesson long to be remembered 








—an admnonition which old Jack Frost delivered to 
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Pomona to point out certain dangers which necessa- 
rily should be noticed. We have evidence of the 
uncommon gpverity of these winters in the destruc- 
tion of fruit trees of most all kinds, and many kinds 
of forest trees; hence, we may conclude, if fruit trees 
had any weak places, this cold would find them out. 
It has pointed out to my satisfaction many varieties 
of the Apple which should n:ver have been root 
grafted. Now, I would mention two classes of Apples 
which I would not root graft at all; the first would 
include all small feeble growers, preferring to put 
them on a stronger stock in order to get a quicker 
and larger growth, and fruit sooner. I would in- 
clude in this class, such trees or varieties as the Sum- 
mer Rose, Canada Red, Carolina Red June, Summer 
Paradise, Early Harve: t, Peck’s Pleasant, and others. 

The other class, I would not root graft, for the 
reason that they are too tender to stand our soil 
and climate by growing up from the ground. I 
think there is not half the danger of frost three feet 
from the ground that there is on the first six inches 
or a foot. Five-sixths of the trees lost on my 
ground were killed at this point. Out of two hun- 
dred Eastern trees set in my ground nearly ten years 
ago, not fifty are now living, and most of them are 
on the decay; the balance have been anything but 
fruitful. Now this does not discourage me any; it 
only admonishes me to let foreign trees alone and 
plant trees of our soil and climate. Again, most of 
these, unfortunately, were of this class which never 
should beroot grafted here. Of this class I mention 
a few only—Hubbardston Nonesuch, Rhode Island 
Greening, Baldwin, Esopus Spitzenburgh, Milan, 
English Russet, Herefordshire Pearmain, and others. 
I cut scions from m ny of my Eastern trees the first 
year of setting, and work2d small trees two feet high 
only ; these have been in bearing many of them four 
years, but the parent tree had not borne ap apple. 
The only fault which I can discover in root grafting 
is, the abuse of the theory, and not the theory itself. 
Our very changeable climate and fertile soil, i fear, 
will n-ver prove congenial to some few Eastern va- 
rieties, Our soil is such as affects not only a rapid, 
but late growth, which disqualifies these tender kinds 
for enduring the severe cold which does not come in 
the fall by gradual increase, but often bolts in with the 
mercury down to zero for a beginning ; the next day 
perhaps being warm as summer, with our black soil 
inviting down a powerful sunshine to dry and parch 
the bark, which old Jack Frost loosened the night 
before. Thus it is common to see hundreds of small 
and large trees, some seasons, destroyed before win- 
ter fairly commences. Seedlings are often killed in 
this manner also. 

Now, I would mention a class of trees, which I 
think should always be root grafted; for instance, 
those strong free growers which have never been 
known to suffer by frost, I think are better off at 








home on their own root, than trusted to the average 
lot of seedlings. For it is well known that seedlings 
possess very different degrees of hardinvss, as well as 
root grafts; also, that many seedlings in every one 
thousand are worthless; they seem to be degenera- 
ted to a state of weakness which renders them only 
fit to throw away. We say the same of root grafts. 
This class of trees, I think are hardier and better 
growers than the average of seedlings, therefore I 
would root graft them, so that they may stand upon 
their own bottoms. I do not know of any argu- 
ment or reasoning of any weight against root graft- 
ing hardy varieties as a principle of propagating. 
I cannot see why nature here has not given us th) 
same privilege with the vegetable physiology of the 
apple as of the grape or currant, provided we can 
equally turn it to our use and profit. My plan of 
root grafting is, to take up my seedlings in the fall 
after one summer’s growth, and graft all that are 
large enough; a few only are too small ; these I re_ 
set. I graft above tho collar. 

It is the opinion of some, that all root grafts are 
inclined to make tardy bearers. Tosuch I must say, 
I have not been keen enough to see the difference 
in old or young trees of these classes, or the differ- 
ence in the health growth and freedom from suckers 
which favors the root grafts. 

1 trust the time is not far distant, when the true 
cause of so much complaint will not only be pointed 
out, but the evil remedied. The disadvantages of 
orchards generally here are, great trees bought of 
pedlars, some shipped from the South and Kast ; 
many do not acclimate themselves to our section. 
Yet I am firmly of the opinion, that we have a better 
fruit country than we know how to prize. The pro- 
duction of each year increases my faith in the fruit 
trees of this locality. I expect, if I live a little long- 
er, to favor the Chicago market with a further 
demonstration. Yours respectfully, 

JaMEs WAKEMAN. 

Co'tage Hill, Dupage Co., May 24, 1858. 


Rhubarb—Which is the Best? 


To the child of twenty years since, the word Rhu- 
barb was suggestive of anything rather than the 
most delicious pastry. And when late in the season, 
wanting the brisk flavored, aromatic Spitzenberg or 
Newton Pippin for a refreshing dietetic pie, which 
a dinner of roast beef always calls for—and these 
could not be had—the small, tough, stringy, foot- 
stalks of the old Turkey Rhubarb came to be used 
as a bad substitute. But the “change of the name,’ 
to “pie plant” did not work a “ change in the thing,” 
nor could the skill of the pasty cook so far obscure 
the flavor and odor peculiar to the root of that va- 
riety, with which the stalks are always in some de- 
gree flavored, that the idea of the apothecary’s shop 
was not always too sensibly present at its use. 

John Bull, perceiving the rudiments of great ex- 
cellence in this candidate for the cuisine, and stim- 
ulated by his wants, resolved to attempt, by culti- 
vation and improvement, to obliterate the forbidding 
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features of itscharacter. Of the steps taken in the 
progress of amelioration, and the names of varieties 
produced, no mention need at present be made, until 
we come to the “ Victoria.” which was originated 
by Mr. Myatt of Deptford. This fally realized 
the highest hopes entertained of its improvement ; 
having no vestige of offensive odor, of gigantic size, 
and very productive, It was largely imported, and 
very highly valued ; still it was covered with a thick 
skin, which was some trouble to remove, and was 
rather troublesomely acid, besides coming much la- 
ter than some of the smaller varieties. 

The next great improvement was in a variety 
originated byeMr. Charles Downing at Newburg 
It was named Downing’s Colossal : and in addition 
to its great size, and much less degree of acidity, it 
had a fine, rich, aromatic flavor, in which it greatly 
surpassed all predecessors. This, too, has been sur- 
passed by Mr Myatt, in the “ Linnzeus,” whose ex- 
cellence in every important characteristic has placed 
it for the Jast four or five years in rank be‘ore any 
other variety—Mr. Downing himself greatly pre- 
ferring it to the Colossa!, which is its nearest com- 
petitor, avd to which it has a strong resemblance. 
Besides being the earliest of all, and most productive, 
as well as finest flavored and least acid, it has a skin 
so thin that removing it is quite unnecessary, and 
its pulp when stewed has the uniform consistence of 
baked Rhode Island Greening, and it continues 
equally crisp and tender throughout summer and 
early autumn. 

Although the cultivation of Rhubarb for market 
is quite simple, it has some wants that must be com- 
plied with to secure a profitable crop. It delights 
in a rather retentive soil, but is so much earlier in 
a dry, light, or porous soil, that opinions would differ 
as to the most advantageous. The ground must be 
well manured, and if well worked with a plow, to the 
depth of eighteen inches, a very remunerative crop 
may be obtained, ranging at from two hundred to 
four hundred dollars per acre, in the latitude of 
New-York. As earliness is important, a locality 
more southern would! be more advantageous, 

To obtain the best results, more care and expense 
than just indicated are required. If the ground is 
deeply worked, (to the depth of three feet,) and well 
enriched, the quantity produced per acre is almost 
double what can be obtained by plowing alone—with 
the further advantage of some days in earliness, as we'l 
as superiority of quality, in favor of trenched ground 

A plan which [ adopted a few years since, may 
perhaps be advantageous under similar circumstan- 
stances. I trenched a field of nearly an acre for 
pears. In such cases the ground needs cultivation, 
and should be occupied, until the trees require it all. 
by some crop that does not injure the trees, or ex- 
haust the ground for their future use I found the 
Rhubarb a very pleasant and profitable occupant of 
the spare room, and not sensibly injurious to tho 
pears. The cultivation may be done by the horse 
cultivator in early spring, but soon the leaves of the 
Rhubarb will so cover the ground that a little pull- 
ing of weeds will be all that can be required. 

For a few years past, supply and demand have 
both been ranidly increasing, and with about equal 
pace. The best methods for preparing it for the ta- 
ble, either for pies or sauce for meat, or as a stewed 
fruit for the tea table, like the tomato, requires some 
skill and judgment on the part of the housewife, for 
if its acidity is entirely overcome by simple refined 
sugar, it becomes too rich and concentrated for free 
and abundant use, which, wien well understood, will 





be no mre restricted throughout the entire year 
than that of the tomato; and when its preparation 
and use are as well understood, it will not be esteem- 
ed sevond to that fruit in usefulness, nor be absent 
many days ia the year trom the table where it is 
known. I donot hazard much in putiing forth the 
opinion, that it is a tonic, dietetic aperieut that has 
no equal. On the great western prairie, and where 
ever acid fruits are not abundant, it will be in- 
valuable. 

The chief feature in the produce about London, 
tending towards miarket, is carts in inconceivable 
numbers, loaded with Rhubarb, even there during 
the short season of the gooseberry, eclipsing that of 
its ¢ mpetitor, which there in its perfection has an 
excellence to us unknown —C. W. Grant, in Horti- 
culiurist for August. 


Horticultural Notes, 


Peabody's Seedling Strawberry.—This splendid Jezebel 
of a plant does not appear to be giving satisfaction. Ho- 
vey’s Magazine remarks: 

Generally, this new variety, so highly prized, has not 
sustained its reputation, Some cultivators speak of it as 
promising well, but the greater part condemn it as a fail- 
ure, The President of the Cincinnati Horticultural Soci- 
ety, at a late meeting, where the fruit was exhibited, said 
“he deemed it among the duties of the Society to give re- 
ports to the world of the result of our various experiments 
in horticulture, with a view of giving sanction to products 
and processes found meritorious, aud of exposing such as 
may be found to be impositions and humbugs; and with the 
latter «bject in view, he felt bound to state his experience 
with the renowned Peabody strawberry, which with him 
had proved an out and out failure; trum bis eight or ten 
thousand plants he had not more than two hundred ber- 
ries, and those no more like the drawing of the berry in 
the United States Patent Office Report than *I am like 
Hercules.’ Mr. Bowen and Mr. Sanford made similar 
statements,” 

In Rochester the reports were more favorable. The ex- 
perience was not sufficient to form an estimate of its value. 
Dr. Sylvester fruited it and ‘‘considered it pretty good,” 
Mr, Newland had several thousand plauts, aud considered 
the flavor of the fruit very good, but not equal to the 
representations. 

In Hartford, Ct., the Peabody does not seem to have 
been satisfactory. The Homestead, in giving a report of 
the exhibition, says: “One word in regard to Peabody’s 
Hautbois. Not without cause it has been denounced as a 
humbug. One of our cultivators said Peabody humbug- 
ged me once, and I thought it way the last time, but he has 
done itagain. Mr. Mason of Kensington had some Pva- 
body’s new Hautbois of fine flavor. Others wer? interior, 
the size of none appeared like that of the larger ones of 
Mr. Peabody’s pictures which he so extensively distrilut- 
ed. We cannot denounce it yet, but must say it promises 
poorly.” 

The fruit Committee of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Soeiety pronounce it very deficient in flavor, and, from 
the specimens exhibited, not very large, or very handsome. 

Our own experience of one year is not very tavorable, 
We had a bed fifty feet long of remarkably thrifty plants, 
but we found it a poor bearer, not setting well, aud only 
a few of the berries filling up; even the larges. berries 
were very irregular aud ill shaped. Compared wita any 
of the forty or fifty varieties we cultivate it was the poor- 
est bearer of all. It lacks richness and high flavor, being 
simply sweet, and very dry—wanting in the rich juicy 
character of a good strawberry. 

How to kill Insects for Specimens.—A writer in the 
N. Y. Tribune says, Dissolve us much cyanide of potash 
in a small vial of water as it will bold in solution, and 
keep it tightly corked, and it will remain in good order 
for use. When a fly, moth or other insect is caught, dip 
a needle point in the solution, and stab the insect with the 
needle under the wing in the thorax. Some large insects 
may require to be stabbed two or three times, but they die 
quietly, and leave their bodies in a good state for pres- 


ervation. 
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The Lawton Blackberry.—This new and excellent fruit 
should be in every garden. We notice that it is growing 
more and more in favor every season, and in planting it 
out we should prefer to set it early in the fall so asto give 
the plants a good bold of the soil before winter sets in. 
Resides it gives the cultivator an opportunity of getting a 
few fruit, and of testing their qualitynext summer. The 
Messrs Hubbard & Davis and Wm Adair havea supply of 
the plants, and it will be seen Messrs Elaunwager and Barry 
of Rochester can supply it in any quantity. 


ANew Cu rrant.—Col, Wilder has shown at a late meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, a new 
variety of the Red Currant, that eclipses any variety in 
size of fruit yet known. Some of thespecimensshown by 
Col, Wilder were two inches in circumference, and of a 
bright red color, 


Cherry T;ees—Professor Kirtland, at the late meeting 
of the Ohio Pomological society, suggested that cherry 
trees would bear better were their stems protected from 
the sun. He had noticed that a row of trees shaded by 
an osage orange hedge had proved better growers than 
those exposed to the sun’s glance, Does not this experience 
suggest that we trim Cherry trees too high up, and that 
the true protection is the foliage of their own branches. 


IS A wealthy citizen of St. Louis is erecting the most 
extensive ‘* Garden of Plants” in America. The entrance 
gate alone will cost $10,000. Henry Shaw is the name of 
this wealthy individual, and he owns some six hundred 
acres of land in the immediate vicinity of St. Louis, which 
are to be devoted to sustaining this great work. 





A New Grape—Fruit in Eastern New York. 

Mr. JoHNSTONE :— The papers hereaboutsare rife with 
glowing descriptions of a new grape. a seedling of the Ca- 
tawha and the Muscat of Alexandria, crossed. I was yer- 
terday gratified with a view of the fruit and also a small 
taste. I found it as represented truly delicious, juicy, 
sugary and vinous. It is said to be as hardy asthe wild 
grape, and very productive, It has been in bearing for 
the past three years, It was raised by Frederick Von 
Vleck, Exq,, of New York city, who designs setting plants 
the present autumn. The color of the grape is a bright 
pink covered with white bloom. The skin is thin and per. 
fectly transparent. A small quantity of wine, made Jast 
year. has been distributed amongst dealers, and been 
highly commended. It is said to emit a delightful per- 
fume and to equal the best quality of European Hock. 
As the west is destined to be a great wine growing dis. 
trict, I thought it would not be amiss to direct your atten- 
tion to a seedling which promises to be of so much value, 

The grapes about here are commencing to rot, and from 
present appearances will be aslim crop. Peaches are not 
to be had for money, and with the exception of plums, the 
crop of fruit generally is much behind the average. Last 
winter killed thousands of trees and our farmers despair 
of being able to grow fruit profitably. They have become 
faint hearted at the obstructions opposed to their iniatory 
efforts; want of the requisite knowledge and skill is, how- 
ever, in my opinion the greatest obstacle to their success 
and one which appears to be almost irremediable. 

Yours truly, P. Duranp. 
Albany N, Y., Aug. 17. 


2s Those who seek new varieties for either ornamen- 
tal or profitable planting should read the advertisement of 
Ellwanger & Barry, of Rochester. 





Che Household. 


“ She looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not ths 
bread of idleness.” — Proverbs. 








EDITED BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS. 





My Rose. 


The flower I love bert i: no delicate blossom, 
Tenderly nurtured in luxury’s bower ; 
Fit only to bloom on sone lace covered bosom 
And flaunt in the glare of the ba | room an hour, 
No; outen he prairie my will ro:e is growing, 
tanned by the free winds that come from the west, 
The warm hue of health on her brig!'t cheek is glowing, 
My wild Rose of beauty, the flower I love b.st | 


The maiden I wooed was no exquisite fairy, 
Fragile and cainty, and u-eless 4s fair, 
To baa in the light like a gozwsamer airy, 
And van sh away at the shadow of care. 
No; brave in her ovelines:, li e my wild blogs m, 
She +miles t! rongh t e storms ti at h ve bioken my reat, 
Brivging comf>rt and Lalm to my dese ate bo om, 
O, such ix the Rose 1 ave clusp d to my breast! 





Running in Debt. 


BY FLORENCE FIELDING. 


Mr. Smally stood beside the counter of Skinner 
& Co., trying to decipher some memoranda which he 
held in his hand. He had come to town for the pur- 
pose of procuring a six months’ supply of goods on 
credit for the same length of time, As his eye ran 
over the long list of articles wanted, a frown gather- 
ed on his brow. 

“Tt seems to me that wife has sent for more than 
usual,” he suid to hi:nself, “but I suppose she knows 
best what is needed.” 

Just then a lady with a carpet bag in her hand 
enterea the store, and asked if Edwin Smalley was 


there. 
“ Ah, yes; here you are!” she said, advanci' g 


towards him, “I saw your horses at the door, and 
concluded you were here. Iam very fortunate to 
have found you.” 

“ Why, how do you do, Aunt Mary? How glad 
E!len will be to see you! Did you just come in on 
the eastern train ?” 

“Yes; I thought I would come and spend a few 
weeks with you.” 

“Ever welcome, dear aunt; and now, as I have a 
number of errands about town to-day, it will bea 
great favor if you will purchase these few articles; 
here you can see what is wanted, and we can get 
home an hour earlier.” 

“ With pleasure, Edwin,” said she, taking the list 
and looking it over. “A few articles! I should 
think so!” continued she to hershelf, after Mr. Smal- 
ley had left her. “Why, here is more than they 
ought to buy for a year! Let's see; first a piece of 
fine, bleached factory! I wonder what that is for? 
Sheets, I’ll warrant, but she won't getit! Next, 
eighteen yards of print. I do wonder how many half 
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worn dresses Ellen wants hanging up in her closets. 
Well, it is fortunate that I came just asI did, to 
put a stop to such extravagant wastefulness, What 
next? table linen, curtains for the windows, a doz- 
en tumblers, a sett of tea kives, a butter knife, &c ; 
three yards of cloth for pants; well, that is the only 
sensible article I have seen yet, for I noticed that 
Edwin’s clothes are rather the worse for wear, but 
instead of three yards, it should be nine; and I'll get 
a dozen good towels, for when I was there last I no- 
ticed they were sadly deficient. Now let me see 
what else the foolish girl has sent for;—blue cassi- 
mere forthe baby acloak—pshaw ! it certainly won't 
need one this warm weather, and if it does it may 
have my big blanket shawl, and welcome; besides, 
the one it has now is plenty good enough for some 
time yet, just a grease spot or two on it, but soap 
and water will take them out. And now what 
next ?” 

So she read en, ever and anon exclaiming, “ Well 
you dont get that! I should like to know if Edwin 
would have been foolish enough to buy this!” and 
when she came to “twenty-five yards of carpeting 
for the dining room,” her impatience knew no 
bounds. “Folks in their situation running in debt 
for carpets! They have no right to doit! Why, 
I should blush for shame to ask for it! Would Ed- 
win have been such a simpleton asto get one? Yes, 
of course; I dare say he would have got the finest 
one in the store. Well, Ellen is a good little soul, 
though awfully extravagant ; but I am more glad 
than ever now that Iam here. Groceries. Yes, 
just as I expected—only twenty pounds of sugar; I 
I wili put it down fifty; may as well get enough 
while about it as to be running to the store every now 
and then. Tea and coffee at the same rate—not half 
enough. Men who work hard want something fit to 
eat, and enough of it; so I'll just get a few things 
Ellen has forgotten to put down.” 

Then a goodly parcel of rice, codfish, white fish, 
mackerel, (all of which she knew Edwin liked) with 
spices of all kinds, and a two gallon jug of molasses, 
were added to the list. 

“There,” said the kind, blunt old lady, “ Ellen 
will be disappointed, but my word for it, she will one 
day thank her meddlesome old aunt, and their table 
will be well supplied through harvest.” 

When Mr. Smalley returned, he found Aurt Mary 
sitting quietly by the door waiting for him. 

“ All ready, Aunt? How quick you always do 
everything. Now we will go, Did you get the car 
pet for Nell ?” 

“The carpet is safe,’ was Aunt Mary’s laconic 
reply. 

“T told Ellen we had better wait till next year for 
a carpet, but she had set her mind on having one, 
and I could not bear to disappoint her. Did you 
get a bill of the goods ?” 


“Yes; isin wy pocket. 1 just added up what 
your wife sent for, and what do you think it amount- 
ed to ?” : 

“Enough, I’ll warrant !” and he gave his horses a 
sudden start. 

“Here, you can sce for yourself, Edwin.” 

“ Sixty dollars and forty-one ceats! There must 
be some mistake.” 

“T guess not ;, a carpet would cost thirty, and thir- 
ty more dont go a great ways when there are 80 
many things to get.” 

“O, I suppose it’s all right. Well, I shall be glad 
when I get out of debt, and when I once do, I'll ke2p 
out. It is this forever being in debt that keeps farm- 
ers back so.” 

For a time Ellen was disappointed with her aunt’s 
purchases, but after mature deliberation her own 
good senso told her that the old lady had acted wise- 
ly. It was surprising to see how neatly aunt Mary, 
with her ever busy fingers, fashioned new clothes for 
the boys out of Edwin’s cast off garments ; and then 
those half worn dresses of Ellen’s ; after they pass- 
ed through the skillful hands of Aunt Mary, Ellen 
declared that she did not need any more new dresses 
for a year; and the baby’s blue cloak was found to 
be wide enough after taking out the part etained by 
the offensive grease spots. 

“T tell you what it is, Ellen,’ said Aunt Mary one 
day when she was in the midst of her planning and 
contriving, as Ellen termed it; “no one, and es- 
pecially no farmer can get along if they run in debt. 
This idea of getting trusted is the syren which lures 
them to destruction. They buy much more than if 
they paid down, and are tog apt to get many things 
that they could dowithout. You remember the Ap- 
pleton’s of our place? Well, they went on from one 
extravagance to another until they were forced to 
give up their beautiful farm. My heart ached for 
Mr. Appleton, for he was a hard working man, and 
but for the sinful folly of his family might have been 
prosperous and happy.” 

“T hope I shall never be so thoughtless again, 
dear aunt” said Elien, “ you have taught me a good 


lesson.” 
“For which I am thankful,” said her annt, en- 


couragingly. 

At last the six months came round and brought 
the day of settlement, Mr. Smalley received several 
polite invitations to call and pay various bills. He 
looked harrassed and annoyed all day, and when he 
came home to tea, his aunt and Ellen noticed his in- 
creasing anxiety. 

“TI could get along with all except the store debt,” 
he said, in answer to their inquiries, “ but it is impos- 
sible to pay that this year. and besides, I did so much 
want to buy some of Arnold’s sheep. They are an 
improved kind, and are selling cheap.” He looked 





sad and disheartened. 
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“ How much is the debt that is such a bugbear ?” 

“T have not looked at the bill yet, but it is upwards 
of sixty dollars, you know.” 

“Look and see; you may as well know the worst.” 

He broke the seal. What a change came over his 
countenance. Again he looked at the surperscrip- 
tion, and sunshine took the place of clouds on his 
face. He turned from his aunt to his wife for an ex- 
planation. 

“This is strange,” he said; “it is only seventeen 
dollars and thirty-one cents! what does it mean ?” 

“Tt means,” said Ellen, with tearful eyes, “ that 
Aunt Mary has saved us, and cured me of my foolish 
thoughtlessness in running in debt.” 

And now, though many of the farmer’s wives of 
Michigan may hive no aunt Mary to step in so op- 
portunely, can we not gather some useful hints from 
the foregoing simple sketch? and, as we value the 
health, happiness and prosperity of our families, let 
us by all means avoid running in debt. 


Butter Making—Who shall Decide. 


We perceive by our exchanges that there are al- 
most as many different opinions in regard to the 
mode of making good butter, as there are butter 
makers. Some are insisting on the necessity of hav- 
ing the cream sour in winter, and resort to artificial 
heat to make it so, while others protest against it 
altogether, and prefer churning it sweet. Having 
never tried the plan pursued by 8S. Creswell, as giv- 
en in the Ohio Cultivator of Aug. 15th, or seen it 
tried, we cannot speuk from personal knowledge of 
qhe effects of scalding the cream, but in our opinion 
it should never be allowed to freeze in the first place, 
The scalding may counteract the effect of freezing, 
but, with good management, would either be neces- 
sary? Mr. Creswell has been engaged in the dairy 
business for the last twelve years, making, on an 
average, one thousand pounds of butter yearly, for 
sale. The following is his system : 


“Tn the first place we use tin pans altogether, on 
account of their lightness and great saving of labor 
in keeping them clean. In summer the pans of milk 
are set in a large cement trough, filled with water. 
In winter the cream is taken off sweet and every par- 
ticle of it scalded by placing the vessel containing it, 
inside of another with boiling water in it, and after 

. partially cooling is poured into the cream crock, 
stirring it well to assimilate the cream, thus facilitat- 
ing souring, which is a desideratum in cold weatler. 
In the mean time there is a quart of butter milk put 
in to start it to souring. By this way wecan churn 
as often in winter as summer, producing as good 
tasting butter as can be made in the usual way of 
souring. By scalding frozen cream it will make as 
nice, solid butter as if never frozen. ‘The eream is 
also tempered, in this way, before churning, stirring 
it well while heating. 

We have used almost every patent churn that has 
been invented, and are perfectly satisfied that the 
old dasher churn is preferable to any, where man or 
woman power is to operate them. After the butter 








is churned it is worked a little with a wooden pad- 
dle, and then salted at the rate of two thirds of an 
ounce of salt to a pound of butter, and then well 
mixed and let stand until the salt is dissolved, then 
thoroughly worked. Fine dairy salt only, is used. 

The walls of our milk-house are made of studding, 
eight inches thick, weather boarded outside and ceil- 
ed and lathed and plastered inside, and the space fill- 
ed with saw-dust. The floor is made rat proof by 
two layers of flat stone, artd a layer of bricks on top, 
set in mortar, The milk trough was made of small 
pebbles and water lime—material and making cost 
ing less than five dollars, and is equal to zinc or 
stone—it is eight feet long by two and one half wide, 
and six inches deep, with two lead pipes, one to fill, 
the other to discharge.” 


From a correspondent in the Ohio Farmer we 
quote the following remarks on the same subject :— 


“ Temperature is of the greatest importance to 
insure success. If the milk is too cold, or down to 
the freezing point, the cream cannot rise, nor will it 
separate from the milk, if too warm. If the cream 
is too cold, it will froth and swell in churning; if too 
warm, the butter will be scalded—in both cases, it 
will be white, crumbly or spongy. - 

The milk and cream must not be suffered to pass 
through extremes of heat or cold ; if it has been too 
cold, then raised to the right temperatare, the butter 
will betray it in its pale color and texture. For this 
reason, an ice house in summer, on one side of the 
milk room, and a stove on the other, in winter, I find 
necessary to regulate the temperature of the atmos 
sphere. When butter-ma ing is followed as a busi- 
ness, and prime butter must be made regularly, a 
thermometer is necessary. 

Many persons think the cream must be sour be- 
fore churning, or the butter will not separate. I 
have experimented with both, and find this an error. 
When eream is soured by placing it near a fire, in 
cold weather, the butter will be bitter. It is better 
to churn it sweet from the pans, than to thicken it 
by artificial heat. In no case must the cream either 
before or after ekimming, be permitted tu stand till 
it acquires an old taste, or the butter will not be 
fresh. Frequent churnings are best ina dairy of 
several cows : daily, is better than to risk tainting 
the cream by letting it stand too long.” 


Preparing Peaches to Dry. 


The difficulty and waste attendant on the pre- 
paration of ripe peaches for drying by peeling them, 
often induce housekeepers to adopt the more sum- 
mary, but very objectionable process of drying them 
with the skins on. The skins of all fruits are un- 
wholesome, and that of the peach particularly 80, 
from being so thickly covered with vegetable hairs, 
or down, as it is called. These hairs are not only 
indigestible, but irritating to the delicate membrane 
of the stomach, into which they should never be 
permitted to enter, and least of all when dried with 
the tough and leathery skin. 

A correspondent in an exchange paper gives the 
following method of getting rid of the hairs without 
the trouble and waste of peeling. Make a tolerably 
strong ley by boiling wood ashes in water; after 
boiling a few moments let it stand until settled, then 
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pour off the ley clear. Have it warm, but not hot 
enough to cook the peaches any, put them in, and 
rub them in it fora while. Then take them out 
and wash them in clear, cold water. This process 
leaves ther with nothing but a thin skin, as sleek 
and smooth as anectarine. Then cut and dry as 
usual, Peaches dried in this way will be very sweet 
and have all the advantages of not losing any by 
the process of peeling. 

eh hen reo 

Rice Puppines.—Mrs. Green will find her pudding im- 
proved by using half the quantity of rice, and no water ex 
cept what is necessary to wash it, and no salt. One teacup 
fall to a four quart basin is sufficient; or one cup anda hali 
of rice, one of sugar, and one nutmeg to a six quart pan 
makes @ nice and cheap pudding for threshers, Good 
warm or cold, 8. F. Lericn. 

Uti a, Mich. 

We presame that the chief object in using water is to 
prevent the pudding from burning to the bottom of the 
dish, as it is apt to do while being kept warm in milk; and 
then it is more economical where milk is scarce and ex- 
pensive, asin cities. An experienced housekeeper says 
that in making rice pudding with eggs, the rice should be 
cooked till soft before the eggs are added, then beat and 
stir them in, and bake as you would a custard. This pre- 
vents the forming of whey. 


To Remove Danprurr.—Take athimblofal of powdered 
refined borax, (can be had at any drugyist or country 
store,) let it dissolve in a teacup full of water, first brask 
the head well, then wet a brush with the mixture and ap 
ply to the head. Do tis every day for a week, and twice 
a week after for a few times, and you will effectually re- 
move the dandruff. So says a lady friend who has tricd 
it.—Ex. 

Drying Sweet Cory.—When the corn is fully grown 
and filled with milk, gatver it, strip off the husks, and with 
a sharp knife cut off the grains close to the cob. Spread 
itin tin baking pans, and place it aro.nd the stove, and 
dry as soon as possible, When thoroughly dried, put it 
Into @ Coarse cotton bag, keeping it near the stove, occa- 
sionally shaking it up, so as to have it thoroughly dry: 
Keep it in a dry place until wanted for use. 

When wanted for cooking, put it in warm water, or 
equal parts of milk and water is preferable, and let it swell 
out. Caok it 15 or 20 minutes, and bring to table season. 
ed with butter, salt and pepper to taste. 

Boiled with dry beans, it makes a capital Succotash— 
“Indian dish.” Boil the beans until soft, and add the 
corn 10 or 15 minutes before bringing to table.—G. 
Trowbridge, in Country Gentleman. 





Miscellaneous Enigma, 


My 17, 12, 14, 5, 19, are where nature’s deposits are found 
My 1, 8, 9, 8. is a kind of valuable timber. 

My 1 5, 7, 3, 11, is the name of an inspired writer. 

My 17, 15, 7, 8. 14, 7, 3, 11, is an officer of State. 

My 6, ¥, 15, 1, 5, is the name of a bird. 

My 10, 2, 7, 8,16 7, is a skillful performer. 

My 1, 11, 5, 6, 3, 14, 7. 6, are things gratefully received. 
My whole have many warm friends, as well as bitter ene- 
mies, in the Christian world, C. PEARSALL. 

Big Beaver, Mich. 





ANSWER TO ENIGMA IN AuGUsT—Peace on Earth and 
£00d willto men. Answered by H. E. Brunson, Victor; E. 
P. Topping, Casco, 

C. H., of Palmyra, must waita little while. Others that 
have been on hand longer must be attended to first. 
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State Fairs for 1858. 
Connecticut, Hartfor’, October 12,13, 14, 15. 
sllinoie, Centralia, September 14, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Indiana Indianapolis, October 4, 5, 6. 7, 8, 9. 
Lowa, Oscaloosa, September 28, 29, 30, and Oct. 1. 
Kentucky, Louisville, September 28, 29, 30, and Oct. 1, 2. 
Missouri, St. Louis, September, 6, 7, 8, 6, 10. 
New Jersey, Trenton, Se; tember. 15, 16, 17. 
New Fampshire, Dover, October, 6, 7, 8. 
New York, at Syracuse, October 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Ohio, Sandusky, September 14, 15, 16, 17. 
Pennsy!vanta, Pitt bargh, Septemb r. 28, 29, 30, 31, and Oct. 1. 
Rhode Island, Proviaerce, September, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
United Ststes, Rich ond, Va, Oct ber, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30. 
Vermort, Bu lington, Sep*ember 14, 15, 16, 17. 
Wi-consin, Madi on, Oct«-ber, 4, 5, 6, 7. 
Ca: ada, Toronto, ‘ eptember 28, 29, 30 and Oct. 1. 





County Fairs. 
Cli ton, St Johns, Oct 13,14 J.C. Brunson, Secretary. 
st, Jore;h. C ntreville, Sept. 29, 30, Harvey Cady. do 


Eaton, Charlot’e, Sept. 28, 29, 30, John Morris, do 
‘enesree, Flint, Oct, 6 and 7, F. H Rankin. do 
do 


Lenawee, Adrian, Oct, 6 and 7, Ardrew He well, 
Nerthern Lenawee, ‘e-umseh Sept. 16, B. L. Baxter, do 

Rerricn, N18, Oct, 6 and 7, R. W. Le ndon, do 

Jack-on, Juckson. Oct 6,7, and 8.J.H Hubbe'l, do 

Ott wa, Eastmanvilfe, S: pt. 22 and 23, Benj. Smith, de 

Bar’, Hastings, ‘ct. 13,14, R. B. Wightman, do 

Kent, Grand Rapids, Oct. 5, 6,7, E. M. Ball, do 

Ca'houn, Mar hall, Oct. 5, 6, and 7, E. H. Lawrence, do 

ranch, Coldwater, Oct. 6, 7 and 8, J.G. Parkhurst, do 
Shiawassee, C.runna, Oct. 12and 13, P.S.lyman, do 

Livingst n, Brighton, Oct 6, 7and 8, E.T. Burt, do 

FI lsda'e, Jonerville, Oct. 6 nd 7, F. M. Holloway, do 

Macomb, Romeo, Cet. 6,7 ard 8, J W igtt, do 

Oaklan ', Pontiac, Oct. 6,7a 48, J R. Boman, do 

Kal m 200 Ho se Show, Kalam. zoo, Oct. 12,13 & 14, G. ¥. Kidder 
Cas-, Cas-opolis, Oct. 8, and 9. 








AChange- The Michigan Farmer to be 
Issued Weekly. 


On the first of next January, we design to change 
the Michigan Farmer from its present monthly form 
into a quarto weekly. This change, we are sure, from 
many letters received, will be grateful to the readers 
aud patrons of the Farmer. With this change also 
we design to drop the credit system, and to send no 
paper from the office of publication that is not paid 
for. The terms will be such that those who need 
such a paper can easily comply with them ; and as 
for those who do not need it, their patronage we cau 
do without. 

The recent experience of the farming community, 
in their connection with the markets, and the at- 
tempts made to crush down the price of the wool 
crop, have awakened very many of our farmers to 
the necessity of sustaining a journal which shculd be 
devoted to their interests as it would rely upon them 
principally for its support, and which would post 
them up as often as once a week on all matters con- 
nected with agriculture in every part of tho world, 
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Very many letters from all parts of the State in- 
dicate this wish, stating at the same time that eas- 
tern papers, do not sufficiently guard them from im- 


position, and that what may be of importance in) 
New York, Massachusetts or Pennsylvania, is not, 
that which is of importance to Michigan; nor can; 


such subjects be treated in the papers of those states 
in time to be of interest or of service to those who 
live at the west. 

We shall issue the prospectus of tho woekly at an 
early day, and will send it to all our present friends 
and subscribers. In it we shall speak more fully of 
our plans and intentions; we hope that when sent, 
they will interest themselves to give, 

The Weekly Michigan Farmer, 
that support which will enable us to make it a fitting 
representative of the agricul ural interests of the 
Peninsular State. 

Having therefore resolved on changing our form, 
time and manner of doing business, it becomes ab- 
solutely necessary to close up the accounts of the 
old Micn1can Farmer, to the first of next January, 
and to urge those indebted to us to forward the 
amounts due without delay. 

To facilitate the settling of these accounts, inas- 
much as we have our own hands full of business we 
shall put all notes and subscriptions not paid to us 
into the hands of our old and well tried friend and 
traveling agent, Mr. J. A. Baldwin, who has pre- 
viously had, and by this announcem-nt is fully in- 
vested with power and authority in the premises 
to make all our collections, to settle with local 
agents and all others owing or in any way indebted 
to the MicnicaNn Farmer. 


Preparations for the State Fair. 


We are pleased to be able to announce that pre- 
parations are being made by the Business Commit- 
tee which will render the State Fair most attractive. 
As we announced in the last number the grounds se- 
lected are situated on Woodward Avenue. Thecon 
tract for construction of the various buildings has 
been let to Messrs. Brooks, Adams & Co., gentlemen 
who are amply competent and responsible, and who 
have command ofall the lumber needed for such work. 

The buildings for the accommodation of articles to 
‘be exhibited under cover will consist of Floral Hall, 
which will be ono hundred feet long and fifty feet 
wide, and three large halls each one hundred feet 
long and thirty feet wide, for Domestie Mmanufac- 
tures, for Mechanic Arts and for Agricultural pro 
ducts. In the hall of Mechanic Arts, Mr. Augustus, 
Day, the proprietor of the improved Shingle Ma 
chine, proposes to erect his steam engine and to sup- 
ply those who may so desire with steam power to 
work their several inventions. Behind these there 
will be a poultry house fifty feet in length, furnished 
with a double row of coops, 








In the center of the grounds, will be located the 
grand amphitheatre, with three or four tiers of seats 
around it. In this amphitheatre, will be exhibited 
and judged a!l Blood cattle, and the various classes 
of horses, and such other stock as it may suit the 
Executive Committee to have shown in the ring. 
This amphitheatre is one huniured fect in diameter, 
and no person will be permitted to go inside of it 
except the Officers or the Judges and the persons 
who may have charge of the stock. In its center 
will be a pavilion which will serve as an office for 
the Seerctary of the amphitheatre, and also as a stand 
for the music ; on one side of this amphitheatre, will 
be the President's stand, where he will receive his 
guests, and oversee the general direction and man- 
agement of the Fair, Beneath this stand, will be 
located the Secretary’sJoflice, where will be made the 
entries, 

Alonz the South fenco wi'l bo seven hundred and 
fifty feet of pens for sheep and Swine, each pen with 
half shed roof, along the west fence, and outside of 
the track will be two ranges of sheds for cattle, and 
also two long ranges of posts and rails, each six hun- 
dred feet in extent; on the opposite side of the 
grounds there will be along the fence, on two sides, 
ranges of stalls for horses with shed roof, and al:o 
for stallions an] blood horses, a range of eighty 
stables, with tight roof und manger and enclosed 
stalls; so that when once on the grounds, there will 
no permission given to take any of the animals off 
un il the Fair is ended. 

It will be seen by the programme pub.ished on 
another page that one day is especially set apart for 
the oxamination of cattle, and the Business Com- 
mittee have provided that no interference shall take 
place until 4 o'clock in the afternoon, by placing 
such obstructions across the track, that no driving 
can be done on it. 

They have also provided that meals will be served 
on the ground at a raie not exceeding thirty cents. 
Messrs. Foster & King in whose hands this depart- 
ment has been placed, having agreed upon that 
price. They promise to give satisfact'on. 

On the north side of the grounds, a twenty acre 
lot has been secured, which will be used solely to ac- 
comodate those who visit the fair with their own 
teams. Upon this lot will be erected posts to which 
teams may be fastened, and where they may be left 
with safety while their owners visit the fair. 

We have reason to believe that the exhibition of 
horses and cattle as well as other stock, will be the 
largest ever seen in Michigan. 

Farther, it may be added, that the present exe- 
cutive commitice, and the working members of the 
society are acting together with the greatest har- 
mony and union to render the fair ll it should be. 
Answers have been received from a large number of 
those appointed judges accepting the position. 
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Programme and order of Business at the 
State Fair. 

The Agricultural Society of Michigan, will hold 
its Tenth Annual Fuir, on Foster’s Riding Park 
situated on Woodward Avenue, Detroit, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, September 28, 
29, 30, and October 1, 1858. 

Entries of Stock, Implements and all Articles 
for the Exhibitios, can be made at the office of the 
Socretary, 130 Jefferson Avenue, at any time pre- 
vious to Monday Evening, the 27th of September 

The Executive Committee will meet on the eve- 
ning of Monday, the 27th of September, at the office 
of the Secretary. 

First Day—Tuesday, Sep 28,—Entrtes. 

The first day will be occupied with the entries, 
which must be made at the Secretary’s office, on the 
Fair Grounds. All persons who have purchased 
Membership Tickets, may make entries of articles 
for exhibition. Members desiring to make entries, 
will be required to show their tickets of member- 
ship to the Clerk in charge of the Entry Book. 

Membership tickets may be procured at the office 
of the Society, at any time previous to the Fair, 
and at the Ticket Office on the several days of the 
Fair. Price, $1,00. 

Second Day—Wednesday, Sept. 29.—Cattle, 

At 8 o'clock, A. M., the Ex: cutive Committee will 
meet at the President’s stand, on the Fair Grounds, 
at which time the roll of the members of the several 
Viewing Committees w'll be called, and the books 
of classified entries will be delivered to the Chair- 
man of each Committee, except the books of the 
entries of the several classes of Blood Cattle and 
Horses, which will be delivered into the charge of 
the Secretary of the Amphitheatre. 

The Examination of the Cattle, will commence 
at 9o’clock, A. M..—each class of Blood Cattle 
being called in the order named in the Premium 
List, and brought into the Amphitheatre by those 
who have them in charge, under the direction of the 
Marshal, where they will be examined by the Judges. 
The examination of Cattle in other classes, wi!l pro- 
ceed during the day simultaneously, and until com- 
pleted, and when it is esteemed desirable in the 
classes of Working Oxen or Steers, or Fat Cattle, 
picked animals may be introduced into the Amphi- 
theatre for review, in such order as the President may 
direct. 

No animal will be examined if not produced when 
called for by the appropriate Committee, or the 
Marshal of the Amphitheatre. ’ 

At 10 o'clock, A. M., 

A Grand Cavalcade of all the Horses entered 
for Premiums will be formed on the track in front 
of the Prosident’s stand, under the direction of the 
Chief Marshal, and march in procession around the 
grounds. 

At 12 o’clock, the Committees will take a recess 
for dinner until 1 P. M., when they will resume their 
duties. 

At 4 o'clock, P. M. 

The Trotting Stock of Three Years old and 
Under will be tested on the track, according to 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Executive 
Committeo. 

All examinations for the day will close between 
six and seven o'clock. 





No trotting, driving or exercising of horses on the 
track will be permitted during the examination of 
the cattle. 

Third Day—Thursday, S. pt. 30,—Horses. 


The Examination of Horses will commence at 
8 o'clock, on tre morning of Thursday, with Class 
13, and proceed with the Classes 14, 15, 17 18 and 
19, until finished. The several kinds in each Class 
will be called for by the Marshal of the Amphi- 
theatre, and must be led into the ring by those hav- 
ing them in charge, when called. Each Class will 
be called in the order designated in the Premium 
List. The examination will conclude with Class 16, 
which, after being viewed in the Amphitheatre, will 
be tested by trial on the track, with the exception 
of those tried the day before. 


Trials of Trotting Stock. Trials of the Trot- 
ting Stock will commence on the track, under the 
direction of the Committee, as soon as the examina- 
tion in the Amphitheatre is concluded. 

Two or more horses may be started together, in 
such order as the Committce shall direct. ‘The time 
of each horse in going a mile, or such distance as 
the Committee shall order, shall be recorded, and 
the two or three horses in each Class making the 
shortest time, shall be tried together, on the con- 
clusion of the single trial against time, 

Any horse not present or ready for examination 
when called for by the Committee, shall not be ex- 
amined or tried afterwards. 

The Viewing Committees will hand in their reports 
to the Secretary before leaving the ground, or by 8 
o'clock, A. M., of the next day. 

Fourth Day—Friday, October 1. 

At 9 o’clock, A. M., grand Procession arotnd the 
grounds, of the Premium Cattle and Horses. 

At 10 o'clock, the Annual Address will be deliv- 
ered. 

Immediately thereafter the Reports of the Com- 
mittees will be read from the President’s stand. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society For the 
election of vflicers, and the transaction of such other 
business as may be brought before the meeting, will 
be held in the Amphitheatre, after the Reading of 
the Reports. 

N. B—The Society will furnish hay and straw for 
the use of stock, free ; and will provide that a supply 
of feed, grain and pumpkins be sold at the usual 
rates on the grounds. No feed will be furnished by 
the S ciety or its officers. 

The Several Rail Road Companies Have agreed 
to take Freight and Passengers to and from Detroit 
on the same liberal terms as were granted to the So- 
ciety last year. 

The Society has secured the use of a lot of twent 
acies, immediately adjoining the Fair Grounds, whic 
may be used by the parties visiting the Fair with 
their own teams. Marshals will be in attendance to 
keep order and direct where teams may be fastened. 

Membership Tickets $1,00, admitting the member 
and his family under eighteen years or age. 

Single Tickets, 25 cents. 

: ©. DICKEY, President. 

R. F. Jounstone, Secretary. 


> Mr. Rarey, the great horse tamer ,thinks that blink- 
ers on horses do more harm than good, and ought never 
to be used on a horse which has good eyes. We think he 
is right. 
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Pichigan Stock Register. 


The letter e after figures denotes English Herdbook, and 
where there is no letter the American Herdbook is meart 


Shorthorns., 


No. 67. DUCHESS 4th.—Red roan. Calved March 
24th, 1854. Bred by S. P. Chapman, Esq., Mount 
Pleasant Farm, Clockville, Madison Co.N. Y, Now 
owned by R. D. Palmer, Brooklyn, Jackson Co. Mich. 
Sire, Halton 556 [11552 E}, 

Dam Duchess, by Duke of Wellington 55 [3654 E}. 

g. d. Matilda by White Jacket [5647 E]. 

g. g. d. Hart bred and imported b7 the late Thos. 
Hollis, formerly of Blythe, Eng. 

Halton, the sire of Duchess 4th, was bred by Geo. Vail, 
Esq., of Troy N. ¥., was got by Meteor 104. Dam [Lady 
Barrington II]] is a first prize Bull and justly celebrated 
as a stock getter. Duchess the dam of Duchess 4th was 
awarded the first premium at the New York State Agri- 
cultural Fair held at Elmira in 1856. Charlotte, got by 
Leopard 88 [4213 E], dam Matilda, half sister to Duchess 
has won seven first prizes, probably more than apy other 
cow in America. 

No. 68. CLEOPATRA.—Red roan Heifer, Bred and 
owned by R. D. Palmer, Brooklyn, Jackson Co. Mich. 
Calved December 34d, 1855. 

Sire. Neptune 1916. - 
Dam, Duchess 4th, see No. 67 Michigan Stock Reg. 

No. 69. ORIOL¥.—Red roan heifer. Bred by and 
the property of R. D. Palmer, Brooklyn, Jackson Co., 
Mich. Calved May 11th 1858. 

Sire Sir David, 2212. 
Dam, Duchess 4th. See No. 67 Mich. Stock Register. 

Noe 70. HANNIBAL.—Red bull. Bred and owned 
by R. D. Palmer, Brooklyn, Jackson Co. Mich. Calv- 
ed May 16th 1858, 

Sire Sir David 2212. 
Dam Cleopatra by Neptune 1916. 
g. d. Duchess 4th by Halton 556 (11552E], 
g. g. d. Duchess by Duke of Wellington 55 [3654E]. 
g. g. gd, Matilda by White Jacket [5674E]. 
g- g. g. x d, Hart imported, 
—_— OO > oe 


Notes and ¢ Queries, 








faz- They are beginning to try the mole plow draining 
system in Illinois, on some of their stiff undulating prairie 
soils, which have a clayey sutsoil, and is free from stones 
or roots, The machine by which this is dore goes by the 
name of the Illinois ditcher, but is only a mole plow. 


(> The Edinburgh Review and the Westminster Review 
have been received from the publishers, Meesrs Leonard 
Scott & Co. We think that the article on the progress of 
the physical sciences in the former, and the very elaborate 
and learned essay on the Nebular theory in the latter alone 
repays the subscription price. Much has been said and 
written on the correctness and falsity of the Nebular theo- 
ry, but we have never before scen it so well explained de- 
fended, and proved right. The description of the theory 
itself is one of the Lest that can be found. 

Lice on Cattle—R,. G. Corwin of Ohio state that in 
warm weather he uses soft soap rubbed on the animal un- 
til it is a perfect lather, and then let it remain until there 
is danger that the hide wil! become too much irritated, 
In winter he uses hogs lard, and which is rubbed into the 
hair- 











Jee We learn with pleasure that the New York State 
Agricultural Society has invited J. R. Williams, the Presi- 
dent of the Agricultural College to deliver the annual 
address at the exhibition at Syracuse. 


%#- Gvernor Bingham is to deliver the annual address 
at the Ionia County Fair, at Lyons. 


Effects of Drawing —The Committee of the N, Y. State 
Society who reported upon the farm of R. J. Swan, which 
is probably the best tile drained farm in the United States 
says: “ On our first visit to the furm inthe early part of 
May, 1857, the corn was at least two weeks earlier than 
the same crop on the undrained land lying next to it and 
its condition and growth was so apparent that it was the 
subject of remark to the whole neighborhood. In regard 
to wheat, we were most forcibly struck with the contrast 
between a large field belonging to Mr. Swan and one im. 
mediately adjoining, to a neighbor, on land that had not 
been drained. The crop on th3 drained land was in full 
head, standing five feet high, and as thick as we ever re_ 
member to have seen this grain; whilst that on the un. 
drained land was not over two feet high, and not a head 
to be seen.” Draining thus secures the earliest possible 
maturity to the wheat, and in some degrce protects it from 
the fly. 


(39 We note by the accounts published in the Ohio 
Farmer, that the State fair, to be held at Sandusky, promis” 
es to be one well worthy of a visit. Many entries of cattle 
and machines have already been made at the office of the 
Secretary at Columbus, and the Horse class promises to 
be large in all the various kinds. The “Sanduskians” are 
preparing to sit with open doors, keeeping open houses to 
receive all who may visit their city on the occasion of this 
great exhibition. We know of a number of our Michigan 
agricultural friends who mean to be there, and with them 
the Editor of the Micniagan Farmer will try to be. 


Rust in Oats —The editor of the Southern Homestead 
has been examining oats in Tennessee that was struck 
with the rust, or some disease which in appearance is 
similar to the rust in wheat. The examination has dis- 
closed that the rust is caused by an innumerable quantity 
of small worms, infinitesimal in size, and which seem to 
have been developed by the rains, which have prevailed 
there. The oat in this State has been observed to have 
suffered severely from the rust, the present year, but we 
have not learned that it had any different appearance or 
character from that which affected the wheat crop so dis- 
astrously. 


par 8. T. Heart of Troy N. Y., the late American Con- 
sal has brought back with him from England a self raking 
Reaper attachment which can be fastened to any reaper, 
and which is designed to carry olf the grain from the plat- 
form of the reaper, as fast as itis cut,and Jay it ina 
swath on the ground, ready to be raked together and 
bound up, in the same style as it is laid by the cradle. 
The Committee of the N. Y. State Society have published 
a report on it which is very favorably spoken of, as being 
an improvement that adds great vulue to the reaper, and 
one which can be applied to any reaper with little expense. 


A Mistake Corrected. 

OFFICE OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, 

Lansing. Mich , July 80, 1858. 
Having been several times written to in relatian to the 
time of the Annual School District Meetings, and having 
learned that suits at law have been instituted in conse- 
quence of a misappreheusion of the facts in the case, I 
deem it proper to state that the time of holding these 
meetings is the /ast Monday of September, as stated in the 
Revised Statutes and School Law, and as repeated inthe 
Blank Reports and Circulars ; and nor the jfirs¢ Mon day 

as misprinted in the Compiled Laws. Jxa Mayuew. 
Sperintendent. 

Shiawassee County Fair.—The annual fair of the Shia 
wassee County Society is to be held at Corunna on Oct. 
12th and 13th, and John Ingersoll, Esq, is to deliver the 
address and we are sure it will do honor to the occasion. 
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Steam Plowmg.— A Mr. Charles F, Mann of Troy, N. Y. 
has recently submitted to the Executive Committee of the 
N. Y. State Agricultural Society, a machine adapted to 
draw heavy loads by steam power over any kind of sur- 
face, and which is also calculated to plow, or at least drag 
plows after it. The report of the committee which ex- 
amined its method of working has not yet beenmade. In 
this connection we note by a letter published in the Bos- 
ton Cultivator, that Mr. Sanford Howard was present at 
the great Annual Show of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, and witnessed the work done by the celebra- 
ted Boydell Machine, and also by the other numerous ma- 
chines, which have been brought forward by the liberal 
rewards offered by that Society for successful attempts to 
plow by steam. Mr. Howard wiites that none of the werk 
done was such as would be tolerated on any farm. Al- 
though the land on which the trial was made was a light 
soil and free from all obstructions, yet the plowing was 
only six inches deep, and very imperfect. The fault was 
not, however, in the machine that drew the plows but in 
the arrangement of the plowing frames and their fixtures. 
Still making allowance for every thing, itis yet doubtful 
whether steam can be applied economically to the culture 
of the soil. Samuelson’s Rotary Digger, moved also by 
steam, worked with great efficiency and completely pul- 
verized the soil, throwing the roots of every weed and of the 
grass, on the surface so that they could be raked off and 
carried away, from a surface that seemed like a garden 
bed. Still even here, the use of the steam was expensive 
and evidently cumbrous. We print a portion of Mr. How- 
ard’s letter. 

Haymaker for Sale.—It will be seen that William Beal 
of Rollin proposes to sell his Shorthorn Bull, Haymaker. 
Tbis bull has carried off quite a number of prizes at the 
State Fairs, and isa well known animal of great merit. 
He was originally brought into the state by A. Y. Moore 
Esq, who purchased him from the Shakers at Lebanon, 
Ohio. He then passed into the hands of J. B. Crippen, 
of Coldwater, who sold him to Wm. Beal, at the State 
Fair of 155%, after he had brought home Orpheus, Mr 
Beal has used him for two years, and desires to sell him, 
and cross bis stock with other blood. 

pa Of 20 hogs recenily slaughtered at Cincinnati the 
average weight was over 750 lbs, and the lightest one 
weighed 702 lbs. 

Received —The Premium list of the St. Louis Agricul- 
tural Show has been received. The fair commences on 
the 6th of September.—A letter from H. whose useful 
hints will appear in due time. 

National Horse Ex! wthitions.—The citizens of Coldwater 
in Branch county, we see by their programme, a copy of 
which we have received from Mr. Crafts, the Secretary, 
have determined to hold a National Exhibition of Horses 
on the first week of September. We note that invitations 
have been extended to the proprietors of the best horses 
in the State to be present, and bring with them their finest 
stock, The premiums are liberal, and from the location 
on the line of the Michigan Southern Koad, with connec- 
tions in Obio and Indiana, we hope to hear of a very fine 
exhibition, and one that will lay the foundation for others 
on a larger scale. 

But in the way of calling out a splendid show of horses, 
the citizens of Kalamazoo have takenthe lead. There bas 
been organized in pursuance of the law providing for such 
associations, the Township Agricultural Society of the 
Town of Kalamazoo, of which the Hon. Charles E. Stuart 
has been elected President, and Geo. F. Kidder Secretary, 





with a boardof directors, and treasurer. The exhibition 
is to be held en the Brrr Oak city grounds, which bas a 
very fine track of two thirds of a mile in extent, and which 
is beautifully located close to the city. The proprietors 
of horses from all the States, and from Canada, or Great 
Britain, are invited to compete, no exceptions being made 
to the locality of the animal, on even terms with those of 
our own State, The premiums offered amount to $1500, 
of which the first premium is $150 for the best thorough. 
bred stallion, and for the second $1€0; for the best mare 
in the same class $75, for the second $50; for the best stal- 
lion for general use $100; for the second best $50, The 
other premiums offered are on the same liberal scale. 

Arrangements have already been made with the public 
and private stables at and near the grounds for the full ac- 
commodation of the horees, and the rules adopted are cal- 
culated to insure the utmost order, and a most excellent 
and useful exhibition. The entrance fees for those who 
compete for the $150 premiam is $7.50; for the competi- 
tors of the $ 00 premiam $5.00; and for the premiums of 
$75 and under $3.00, Horses under the saddle or in har- 
ness, entered for exhibition, but not for competition, and 
subject to the call of the Marshall $2.00, 

from eur knowledge of the citizens of Kalamazoo, we 
have no hesitation in promising for visitors and competi- 
tors, that the arrangements for their accommodation and 
comfort, will be ample, and of the most hospitable kind; 
and that the exhibition will be in every respect worthy of 
Western Michigan, and the reputation of the President is 
a sufficient guarantee to citizens in other States that it will 
be conducted in such a manner as will reflect credit on all 
connected with it. 


Langstroth’s Bee Book and Beehive.—The agent for the 
sale of Langstroths patent hiveleft word at oar office whi st 
we were absent Jast month that he would have on hand at 
the fa:r some specimens of Langstroth’s famous hive. He 
also left us a copy of Langstroth’s Book on the manage- 
ment of the bee. We have as yet only had time to g ance 
over its pages, but what we have scen has impressed us 
with much favor for it, and we consider it a most useful 
treatise, As for the hive, we have seen some notices of 
it by Professor Kirtland of Cleveland, which has impress- 
ed us with the idea that itis got up on a plan different 
from all ethers, and at the same time very effective for 
protection tothe bee, and permitting o! their management 
in a most satisfactory manner. We are rather chary in 
regard to putting much confidence in patent hives, after 
the present year’s experience with the moth, which has 
been very destructice to many strong hives. 


The Shorthorns in England —Mr. Howa:d obseryes in 
one of his letters. written whilst visiting the native coun- 
ty of the Shorthorns, after seeing the most improved herds: 
In general the cattle shown here are finer in bone, with 
more general tendency to fatten, better quality of flesh, 
and much less milking tendency than the old stock, The 
great breeders of Shorthorns,—Meesrs. Booth, Towneley, 
Ambler, Fawkes, Douglass, &c., are in competition here. 
The first named rather leads, as to average excellence. 
[ had heard much of the Booth cows, but must admit, that 
they are even beyond their fame. Mr. Richard Booth’s 
young cow, Queen-of-the-May, is the best model of what a 
Shorthorn cow should be (that is a machine fer making 
beef), that I ever saw—immense weight, and this chiefly 
on the back, where it is most valuable. The yearling 
heifer, Queen.of the-Isles, bred and owned by the same, is 
& most extraordiuary animal, On the whole, the Short- 
horns here are better in gua/ity than we generally find ip 
America. There are, to be sure, many that are not what 
they should be, but the leading breeders are evidently 
paying great attention to this point. 
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The Markets. 


—— 


During the past month there has been considcrable 
movement in produce, with a large supply of orders to fill 
for the east at prices, which most of our sensible farmers 
have considered fairly remunerative. Last month we 
thought we were doing very well, considering the times, 
when we were able to qtote sales at 95 cen's for new wheat 
at the endof July. Since that time the price of good 
samples of white wheat has been up to $1.20. Asa mat. 
ter of course when such prices are to be obtained with the 
prospects that now exist, we should take them. What has 
caused the advance in prices, beyond the shortness of sup- 
ply at the east fs not known; and, therefore, the present 
high prices are not looked on as likely to be fixed, or that 
we shall have more of them. : hough there is not in east- 
ern markets a large supply of breadstuffs, there does not 
seem to be any desire among dealers to speculate or to 
make large purchases to hold. Besides, there is really 
at the present moment higher prices being paid for grain 
and flour, than the articles will fetch when sent east. 
Hence while the w st is filling up Chicago with produce, 
there is l'ttle shipment going on to get rid of the accumu- 
lation. It is feared that a- soon as the dam is filled up 
to a certain height, it will give way, and tiere will bea 
general decline, Hence buyers are beginning to be 
cautious. ; 

The accounts of the crops, on the other side of the At- 
lantic, though now not promising to be asfull as last years, 
are nevertheless good, and prevent any hopes from being 
indulged that we shall have a more than ordinary export 
demand. © Hence we cannot, with reason expect that pri- 
ces will be much higher previous to the close of naviga- 
tion than they are now. We, therefore, consider now as 
good a time to sell as any that will occur previous to next 
spring. 

Corn is probably higher nowt an it will be again for 
the year. The crop coming in ia good. Jn some places, 
where planting w :s late, the fields do not show very well, 
but as a general rule the crop in the corn growing sections 
is luxuriant, and will beea large one, While in Lenawee 
Jackson and Washtenaw counties last month, we did not 
sce @ single fleld that could be called a poor yield. 

Oats in gen ra are a failure, the rust struck them badly, 
and they are inferior, but to make up for this the price is 
good, This crop isr- ported very inferior at tie west, from 
which large supplies usually come. They are notlikely to 
decline. 

Barley is’ not so much in demand, and prices range 
steady at last months quotations. The quality of the grain 
is not so good this year as it was last year. 

Eggs and butter continue to be in fa‘'r demand, but 
without any improvement in prices. 

Wool is fulfilling onr predictions, being now in good de- 


clipping season. We perceive that prices are tending up- 
wards in all the eastern market, and that tho:e holding 
are “ery firm in the expectation of obtaining even better 
rates than are now going. 

Live Stock.—We incline to think that cattle will range 
high during the coming winter. There will be a large 
crop of fodder and feed of all kinds, and our Stat: is very 
poor'y stocked. A number of farms may be visited before 
half a dozen bead of good fat three or four year old steers 
fit for the butcher can be found. As for sheep many of 
our sheep breeders have been thinning down their flocks, 


sta) their hand, and bold on. We have not any too many 
sheep in this State now, and by next spring, a good many 
will regret that they have parted with their flocks at such 
low rates as have prevailed. Hogs seem to be growing 
scarce, but there will be a good supply of them this fall, 
better in comparison than there will be of other animals, 
and there is likely to be fair prices given for pork. 


The Markets. 


BREADSTUFFS AND GRAIN. 
Flour, bbl, .... 2... 





SEEDS, PLASTER, SALT, &c. 
25 25 n 6 50;Clover per bush,....$4,°0 a 5,00 


do white, bush,...1.12 a 1,2) 


(rats, bush......-....0 40 a 0,4° 


Cornmeal, 100 ibs... 15!) a -—|"imothr,............ 2,50a 3,00 
Buckwheat, 100 bs... 000.2 0 60) Red top, .. 2.20.2... 0.00 a 2500 
Wheat, red, bush.... 110 a 112) Rlue grass, .... 22... 125 a 3,00 


Millet, 05u Hungarian grass $3 


Corn, bush ......-.---1.65'a 0.70/Sandusky plaster, bbl, 1,25 a —— 


‘rand River;........ 1,50 


Barley, per 100 bs...095 a 1,10)N Y Plasier..........1,18 1» —— 


Sandu-ky water lime, 1,50 a —— 
BEEF, MUTTON, &c. Pf y v4, 
Beef on foot....-...82,50 a 3,25\N Y do...-..-.--- 1,31 a —— 
Beef dressed .....-.--4,10 a 5,50) alt fine bbl:,........ 1f0a —— 
heep, cressed per b.0.34¢a 0,05| “0 Coarsé,.--.----. 1,75 & —— 
Sheep on foot,......- 1,°0 a 300 MISCELLANEOUS, 
Hogs pr lb 6c, pr 100. 5,00 a 5.56) Apples per bush...... 0.90» 000 
Turkeys ...----------1,00 a 1.25) White fisn, half tbl... 3,25 a—— 
Chickens, pa'r..-...-0,24 a 3734} White beans per buch, 0,65 a ¢.00 
Grese......---------3/)¢ & 0,5"'|Sheep pel's........ ---025 9 3 
Eggs rer dz........ 9a Ibliiav.timohy,ton, £,5" a 6, 6 
Butter, per Ib fresh... 12 a 14/Common,.......... 3,00 a 6,10 
do firkin........ 10a 12)Honey.............. 14 41016 
Cheese per Ib......-- 7a 8 Potat es, ew ...... -- 30 a 0,40 


FRUIT TREES, 


LARGE ASSORTMENT of Fruit Tiees of Extra tize of all 
kinds, alro 








50,000 Evergreens of various kinds and sizes up to 7 cr8 feet 
high all hardy, 


Greenhouse Plants. 


Herbaceous Perennial flowering plants, hardy Monthly Reses, «f 
the most a p oved varieties for sae by the hundre : or thou send. 
Shrubbery, Deutz as, Forsy\hias, Wiegeli'a Kosea, Double Althea. 

hoice varieties of Currant , } awton Blackerries, Strawterri.s, 
Ras; berries, Asparagus Roots, Pie Pi.nt, &c. &., all which will be 
sold very low ’y HUBBARD & DVIS. 

Detroit, Avg, 1858, Sep t3t. 


FOR SALE. 


WILL fell at private sale my Shor! Horn Bu'l HAYMAK®R 
at the very reduced price of Two Hurd:ed Dollars, ove hil 
‘own andthe balance in one year, For oge avd Ped gree sce 
Michigan Fa: mer for Ja: nary 1855 WILLIAM BEAL. 
Ro lin, August 17th, 1868, Septli* 


ANDRE LEROY’S 


Nurseries at 


ANGERS, FRANCE. 


fQ\HE proprietor of these Nurseries—the most extensive in 
Europe—has t! e honor to irform his numerous friends and 
the public that his Ca alogue of fuit and orname<n al trees, shrubs, 
roses, seeilings, fruit stocks, &c., for tLe present season, Is now 
redy an:} at their disposition. 5 
The experience which he has acqvired in the last ten yeers b: 
numerous and important invoices to the United Statcs, and the 
special cultures which he has estab! st.e( for, the market upen an 
area of over 300 acres are fur his Cus omers asure guerantee cf 
the propor and faithful executio~ of their orders, 
Apply as heretofore to F, Ae Bruguie.e 138 Pearl st., New York 
his sole Avent in the United State, 
NOTE—AIl advertiser: nts cr circulars bearing the name of Le. 
roy Apgers must not be consi ered as emanating frm our heuge 
if they do not at ‘he sume time mention that Mr. *. A Bruguie ¢ is 


our Agent. Address F, A. BRUGUIERE, New York. 
ANDRE LEROY, An ers, France, 


BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS, 


LLWANGER & BARRY cffer a large stock of the finest Dutch 
‘, Bulbs, including Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Lilies, Jonquils, 
&e., at the lowest r°tes. 
Orders promp'y filled after 1st Seyt. 
Priced Catalogues sent gratis. 














and getting rid cf tem altogether. We advise men to 


€ See other acvertiseme ts, 
Septit Mout Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
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DR. H. BIGELOW, OCULIST, 

(Office Room No. 9 Sheldon Block op- 
posite the Peninsilar Bank, Jefferson 
ave., Detroit, Mich.) 

Respectfully announces to the public 
awe that he is now engaged ip 
reating the verious diseases of the Eye, 
with much success, Many Certificates 
and recommendations might here be 
given, but such things are so common 
at this day, that itis deemed sufficient 
merely to say to those afflicted, come and SEE,Hs treatment jis 
= —<" - that practised by the late Dr. Georye Bigelow. 
- May, ‘S71yr. 


THE PREMIUM STUMP PULLER 


— 5 ~% 
i \ 











awe 





THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER is the most power- 


ful and most economical machine in use for pulling stumps; and 
will clear a field in less time than any other invention of a like 


kind. 
Twenty three stumps have been pulled with this 


Machine in an hour and fifteen minutes, 


The undersigned will sell mac’xines and rights to use and manu- 


facture in any part of Michigan «xcept the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jac son, Calhoun, Ka'amavoo, Van 
Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawassee, Saginaw, Tuscola and Bt. 
Clair, which are already sold. 

All necessary information as to prices, and mode of using. will 
be given on application to DAVID BLAOKMAR, Ypsilanti 

or to R. F, JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 

The Machines are manpfactared at the Det:oit Locomotive 

Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. 


BLANCARD HOUSE. 


BROADWAY & TWELFTH STREET, 


NEW YORK, 

THIS 8S?ACIOUS AND ELEGANT ESTABLISHMENT is loca- 
tedin the most f shionable part of the City, on the highest point 
of ground south of UNION SQUARE, making it the most pleasant 
and healthful location in the Great Metropoiis. 





THE ROMS are finely ventilated, well lighted, and many of 


them constructed in suits of Parlors and Chambers communicating 
with clos ts, baths, and gas, suitab‘e for families, and parties tray- 
elling together. 

MANY LINES OF STAGES pass the door, and the FOURTH 
AVENUE CAR3$ run within one block, by which the lower (or 
business) part of the City is reached in eighteen minutes, 

TH HOUSE has been thoroughly renovated and refurnishe*, 
and is now open for the reception of guests. 

THE APPOINTMENTS and ARRANGEMENTS throughout 
are extensive and liberal, and no extortion will be practiced or 
tolerated by the management. 

THE LARDER AND CELLARS will at all times be stocked 
with the best and our patrons are assured that no pains or expense 
will be spared to make their stay at the BLANCARD HOUSE in 
all respects agreeable. : 

THE PRICES for full board at the Table d’Hote will be limited 
to T-vo Dollars per day. By the week at lower rates. 

ROOMS will te let separately, if desired, and meals served by the 
card, either in private parlors or at ordinary. 

ROOMS WITHOUT BUAKD, by the day or week, MEALS 
served at all hours to order. 

BLANCARD & MAC LELLAN. 
JOHN M, BLANCARD, late of the “ Pavillion” at New Brighton. 
Cc. J. MAC LELLAN, late of “J ones,” and “ United States” Ho- 
tels, Philadelphia 


$500 TO $2,000 A YEAR! 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY AND DO GOOD"! 
More than a Hundred kinds of Popular Books 
for the People. 


BOOK AGENTS, COLPORTEURS AND CANVASSERS can 
be sure of pleasant and profitable business by engaging in the sale 
ofour publications. They are all good books, well printed, well 
bound, and very popular. Scarcely a family in the country but 
— be glad to buy one or more of them, when brought to their 

oor. 

From $5 to $10 per day can be cleared where perseverance, in- 
dustry and skill are exercised. 

Those desiring Agencies will for particulars address 

C. M. SAXTON, 
25 Park Row, New York. 


DRAIN TILE! 


W* keep constantly on hand the different 
‘At PENFIELD’S, 103 


EVERY BODY ATTENTION. 
Just Published a new and important work on Far- 
riery entitled, “EVERY MAN HIS 


OWN FARRIER.” 


T is truly valuxble book is a Reprint of a Celebrated English 
work written by one of the most scientific men of the Royal Vete- 
rinary College in England, and a min that has had Forty Years 
P:actieal Experience in the Treatment of all diseases Iacicent to 
that most noble animal, the Horre. It was published under the 
sanction of the Royal Veterinary College for the benefit of the 
English Government and has been reprinted and publ'shed by E. 
& Wm, Wallington, for the benefit of the American public. Itisa 
book of over tfiree hundred octavo pages, prin‘ed in Elegant styie 
in gilt embossed covers and contains over 200 yaluahle recizes for 
the cure of all the various diseases of the horse. It gives the cause 
and symptems of all the Diceases in a style that all can understand; 
following each Disease with its own recipe all of which arc known 
to effect a cure if applied in reason, according to the Directions, 
It is adapted to the wants of all classes of persons, the Farmer, the 
the mechan’c, the merchant, the professional man, and all owners 
and dealers in horses. 

Hundreds of Dollars annually in horses and cattle, may be saved 
by consulting his work- We think we may eafe!y assert that this 
is by far the most valua le work on the diseases of the horse extant. 

READ THE FOLLOWING.—We the undersigned take pleasure 
‘n saying that in our opinion no work of the kind extant has ' igh- 
er claims to the confidence of horse owners and breeders than this, 
as inour opinion the remedial agents therein recommended are 
emiuently adapted to the cure of the discases therein described. 

We hope the enterprising publishers will met with a rapid sale 
of their book, for we think it to be a very excellent work. 
Eberhbach & Co., Ann Arbor J. B. Newland, 

R I. Spheechly, Hackman. Geo. Sutton, Eéq. 
James Kingsley, Esq. Rufus Knight, Exq., and others. 


PRICE $1.50. : 
Publishsd by E & WM. WALLINGTON, 
Ann Arbor Mich, 
Geo. 8, Hazen sole avent for the Uni‘ed Statos all orde: 8 addresg. 
ed to Box 110 Saline, Mich., wi'l meet with prompt attention. 


FARM FOR SALE, 


valuable improved farm is offered for sale located in the town 
A of Waterloo, Jackson county, coneisting of 180 acres of 
choice land of which 50 is covered with a good quality of timber 
and 20 is marsh meadow; 116 acres is arable and 75 of these are 
seeded down to clover. The whole is we'l inclose? with fences, 
and has a good frame house, framed barn, ani other fixtures with 
three vells of good water. There is alse an orchard of 200 trees of 
six to fifteen years standing; and several varieties of cherries 
peaches and plums, and twelve varieties of cherriesall in bearing- 
There are also some quince trees and four varieties of grapes, 
With the farm will also b2 sold some choice stock fall bloods 
and grades, should the purchaser desire to purchase, two teams of 
horses and some fine wooled sheep, and Suffolk and Essex pigs. 
For farther particulars apply by letter or otherwise to 
CYREL ADAMS, 
Portage Lake, or to 
R. F, JOHNSTONE, 
Editor Mich, Farmer, Detroit. 


FARM FOR SALE. 


iy BURR OAK, 8t. Joseph Co., Mich., containing 80 acres, 55 
acres under culture, 25 timber, cocrsisting of beech, maple, 
whitewood, ash, &c., va water, p'enty of stone on the tim- 
bered portion, fruits of all kinds—apples, pears peaches, grapes, 
cherries, plums, raspberries, strawberries, &c., &c. Situated 2)2 
miles from the railroad station, at Burr Oak—a srart, growing vil- 
lage. The cultivated portion is what isknown as “ Burr Oak Jand” 
—the very finest quality of soil in the western States. A stream of 





ds of Drain Tile 
oodward Ave. 














water separates this from the timbered poriion. For price and 
terms address me at Burr Oak, Michigan. CHAS BETTS. 
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wr ideare i Scientific American. 


Nurserymen and Dealers in trees tu their present stock, which 

never been equaled in extent, nor surpassed in vigor, health, 
and beauty of growth. In its propagation and culture the utmost 
has been taken to insure accuracy. 

APPLES on free stock for orchards, 2 to 4 yeara from bud -.nd graft. 

do on Paradise and Ducain stock for gardens, 2 to 3 years. 

Pears on Pear stock, 2 to 3 years from bud. 

do on Quince stock, 2 years from bud. 

do on Quince Stock, 3 to 4 year, with fruit buds. 
CHERRIES on Mazzara storkt, 2 years from bud. 

do on Mahaleb stocks, 2 years from bud. 

Bema, Seung, Portugal and Rea’s Seedling, a superb new 
variety. 

Enciisu FILBERTS, 

Spanisu CHESTNUTS. 

GRapks, hardy, all the mo t valuable new and old sorts. 

Grapes, Foreign for culture under glass, strong, well ripened 
plants, in pots, of all the best varieties. 

BLACKBERRIES, New Rochelle, or Lawton and Dorchester, the lar- 
gest stock in ae, 

RaSPBERRIES, a general collectio ., including those fine new ever 
bearing: sorts, ** Belle de Fontenay” and “ Merveille de quatre 
Saisods.” 

GooseBrRrigs, the best English sort , and an immense stock of 
aa eoiee Seedling that bears u ost profusel; and never 
mildews. 

Currants, White Grape, Cherry, Victoria, Black Naples, and 
many other old and new sorts. 

RavBars, including Linnens, Prince Albert, Giant, Victoria, and 
many others. 

All who are interested are respectfully invited to examine the 
stock and prices: The following Catalogues are sent gratis, pre- 

aid, t all who apply and inclose one stamp for each. 

o. 1—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, 

No, 2—Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, &c, 

No. 8—Descriptive Catalogue of Gieenhouce & Bedding out planter. 

No. 4— Wholesale Trade List. 


(e” See advertisement of Ornamental Trees, Bulba, é&c. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount H’ pe Nurseries, Rochester N. Y. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, &c. 


LLWANGER & BARRY invite the attention of Nurserymen 
and Dealers, and also gentlemen improving their grounds, 
Landscape gardeners, &c., to their great stock of Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs and Plants, covering upwards of Ninety Acres, close- 
ly p'anted, all well grown and in the most perfect health and vigor 
LEeoipvoUS TRE«s—Elms, Muples, Cypress, Catalpas, Horse 
Chestnuts, Larch, Laburnums, Lindens, Megnolias, Mountain Ash, 
Tulip Trees, Salisburia, Poplars, Thorns, &c., &c., ef all sizes 

WEEPING ‘T'REES—Ash, Birch, klm, Linden, Mountain Arh, Pop- 
lar, Thorn, Willow, including the American and Kilmarnock. 

EverGREEN TREES—Arbor Viteas, (American, Siberian and Chi- 
nese,) Red Cedar, Common Juniper, Ba'sam Fir, Eurcpean Silver 
Fir, Norway Spruce, Red American Spruce, African or Silver Ce- 
dar, Japan Cedar (Cryptomeris,) Pines (Austrian, Scotch, Bentho- 
miana, &c.,) Yew (Enylish and Irish,) Tree Box, Mahonia, Wash- 
ington, or “ Big Tree” of California, and many other California 
Evergreens, 

FLOWERING Suarvss, including all the finest new varieties of Al- 
thea, Calyeanthus, Flowering Currant, Deutzia, Lonicras, Litacs, 
Spirsas, Syringas, Vibu:nums, Wiegel s, &c. 

C impinc Survuss, such as Honeysuckles, Bignonias, Aristolo- 
chia (Pipe vine, C.ematis, Ivy, &c. 

Roses, Ponies, Dablias, Phloxes, and other hardy border pe- 
rennial plants. 

Parties interested are invited to examine the stock. To those 
who buy largely, prices will be made entirely satssfactory as the 
stock 18 very great and must be reduced. 

The following Catalogues sent gratis pre-paid to all who inclose 
one stamp for each, viz.: : 
No. 1—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2—Descrip'ive Gatalogue of Ornamental Trees & Shrubs, &c. 
No. 3—Descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Greenhouse Plants, &c. 
No 4—Wholesale Catalozue. 


ce” See advertisement of Fruit Trees, Stocks, Bulbs, &c. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Kochester, N. Y. 


TO NURSERY MEN. 


E teg to announce to the trade that we can supply the follow- 
ing stecks of healthy and vigorous growth : 
Pear SEZDLINGS 3 y ars, ([ year transplauted, flve,) 
do d> = 1 year from seed bed, 
Mazzarv CHERRY 1 year, very strong. 
ManatesB’ do 2 yea's, (1 year transplanted, fine.) 
do do 1 year from seed bed, 
Quince Stocks, Angers and Fontenay, (1 yr from cuttings.) 
Manet! Kose stocks. 
CoMEWELL WILLOw for the Weeping sorts. 


Priced Lists sent on Application. 
#8 Sce other ad. ertisements. 

ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Septlt Mount Hope Nu:series, Rocnester, N. Y. 


Ei'erserymen & BARRY solicit the attention of Planters, 
as 


Septit 











PROSPECTUS, 
Volume Fourteen Begins September 1!, 1858. 


MECHANICS, INVENTORS, 


Manufacturers and Farmers. 
THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN has now reached its FouRTEENTH 


-| Year, and will enter upon a New Volume on the 11th of Septem- 


ber. It isthe only weckly publication ot the kind now issued in 
tis country, and has a very extensive circulation in all the States 
of the Union. Itis not, as some might suppose from its title, a dry, 
abstruse work on technical science; on the contrary, it so deals 
with the great events going on in the scientific, mechanica! and 
iadustrial worlds, as to please and instruct every one. If the Me- 
chanic or Artiz:n wishes to known the best machine in use, or how 
to make any rubstance employed in his businers—if the Housewife 
wishes to get a recipe ‘or making a good color, &c.,—if the Inven- 
tor wishes to know what is going ov in the way of {1 provemets— 
if the Manufacturer wishes to keep posted with the times, and to 
employ the best faci’ ities in his business—if the Man of Leisure and 
Study wishes to keep himself familiar with the progress made in 
the chemical laboratory, or in the construction of tel giaphs, steam 
ships, railroads, reapers, mowers, ard a thousand otner hi 
and appliances, both of peace and war—all these desiderata can be 
found in the ScienTIFIC AMERICAN, and not elsewhere. They are 
here presented in a reliable and int resting form, adapted to the 
minds unlearned in the higher branches of science and art. 


TERMS :—One Copy, One year, $2; One Copy, Six Months, $1; 
Five Copies, Six Months, $4; Ten Copies, Six Months, $8; Ten 
Copies Twelve Months, $15; Fifteen Copies, Twelve M nths, $22; 
Twenty Copies, Twelve Months, $28,1n advence. 











Specimen copies sent gratuitously for inspe’tion. Southern and 
Western money, or Postage Stamps, taken for sub-criptions, 
ty Lettersshould be directed to MUNN & CO. 
128 Fulton-Street. N. N. 
{@ Messrs. Munn & Co. are extensively engaged in procur- 
ing patents for new inventions, and will advise inventors, without 
charge, in regard to the novelty of their improvements. 


WILSON’S ALBANY SEEDLING. 


BEST AND MOST PHOLIFIC STRAWBERRY !! 
YIELDS 200 BUSHELS PER ACRE. 


U yaureccy, FOR SIZE, COLOUR FLAVOR, FIRMNE®SS, 
FRUITFULNESS, aud LONG CONTINUED RIPENING— 
is perfectly hardy and quite early. Plants set out this Fall or early 
in the Sprivg will bear in season of 18 9. 

Can be transplated safely duriug the whole of September and Oc- 
tober. Circular, with engraving of fru.t &c., sent to all applicants 
e: a stamp. Price ;acked and delivered in Albany, $10 per 
thousand, $1.50 per hundred, $1 for fifty. Orders with cash 
promptly attended to by WM. BICHABRDBSON, 

Sept2t* 96 Suuth Pear] Street, A bany, N. Y. 


400,000 Apple Trees for Sale. 
A Bare Chance for Persons Commencing 


A Nursery. 
250,000 1 year old apple trees from graft, 
1500002)" Tho tw “s 


40,000 Cherry Seedling, 1 year. 
20,000 Quince Stocks angers from Cuttiugs. 
50,000 Currante, asserted, well grown, 
50,000 Ca‘awba Grape vines, 1 year, 
40,000 3 year old Apple Seedlings. 
150,0001 “ “*« « “selected. 
40,000 Evergreens, 12 to 24inches, ot Norway and Balsam 
Spruce, Fir, Laricio or Corsican Pine, White Pine, 
Chinese and American Arbor Vitae, Xc, 
2,000 Balsam Firs or Spruce 5 to $ feet high splendid Speci- 
mens well furnished. A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS. 
Toledo, August 16th, 38°8. at 


s 
Toledo Nurseries. 
A. FAHNESLOCK & SONS, Proprictors. 
Ww* OFFER to our patrons and the trade generally our usual as- 
soitment of Nursery products, viz: 

Apple, Pear, and Cherry trees, well grown and thrifty, both 
Dwarf and Standard, Plums, teaches, Apricots, Nectarines, &c, 

Smaller Fruits—Currants, Raspberries (:ncludirg Catawiesa) 
Gooseberries, Strawberries, (all the new and popular sorts) Gr: pe 
Vines, inciuding Rebecca, Delaware, Northern Muscadine, Con- 
cord, Diana, Isabella, Catawba, Clinton §c, Rhu>varb~Liineus, 
Cahoons, Victo 1a, Downing’s Colossal. &c. 

Osage Orange 2 years old $3 per 1000, $25 for 1000. Ever- 
greens. Ornamental trees Roses, Darlas, Peonies, Phlozes, Spi- 
reas, Honeysuckles, &c in abundance. 

Ordera solicited. Send fora Wholesale or Descri:tive Cata’ogue 
and compare our prices with other Nurserym ‘n end 'f you can save 
either In t. ansportation or price or both, order from us direct, as 
we employ no agents to sel) trees for us. 

All artic'es secure'y packed and torwa ded as d'rected. 

Toledo, August 16th, 1858, 
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Ayer’s Pills 


Are par icularly a‘apted to derange- 
ments of the digestive apparatus, 
and dis as-saris'ng from imparity of 
the blued, A arge part of ali the 
comp aints thataffict ma kirdorigi- 
nate in: ne of these, and consequent. 
ly thes» PILLs are found to cure 
manr varieties of disease. 

Subjoined are the stat ts from 
rome eminent physicians, of their 
effects in their practice. 


As a Famity Pauysic. 


From Dr. E. W. Cartwright, of New Orleans. 

“Your Pills are the prince of purges. Their excellent qualities 
surpass any cathartic we possess. They a6 mild, but very certain 
and effectual in their action on the bowels, which makes them in- 
valuable to us in the daily treatment of disea-e.” 

For JaunDicz AND ALL Liver CompPLAInTs. 
From Dr. Theodcre Bell, of New York city. 

“Not only are your PiLts admirably a‘apted to the'r purpose 
as an aperient, but I find their b neficial « ffects upon the Liver very 
marked indeed, They have in my practice proved more effectual 
for the cure of bilrous complaints than any one remedy I can mer. 
tion. I sincerely rejvice that we have at length a purgative which 
is worthy the confitence of the profession and the people.” 


Dyspepsia — INDIGESTION. 
From Dr. Henry J. Knox, of St. Leuis. 


“The P1.8 you were kind enough to send me h «ve been all used 
in my practice, and have #a isfied me thst they ave truly an extra- 
ordinary me‘:eine, So pecularly are they adapted to the diseasse 
of the human system, that they seem to work upon themalone, I 
have cured some cases of dyspepsia and indigestion with them, 
which have resisted the other remedies we commonly uae. Indeed 
I have expe:imentaity fou d them to be effectual in almost all the 
complaints for which you recommend them.” 


DysenTery — Diarrn@a — RELAX. 


From Dr. J. G. Green, of Chicago. 

“© Your Piiis have hai a lon: trial in my pactice, and T hold 
them in esteem as one of the best aperienis I have ever found. 
Their alterative effect upon the liver makes them an +xcellent 
remedy, when given n small do es, for bilious dysentery and diar- 
rhea, Their sugar-corting makes them very acceptable and con- 
venient for the use of women and children.” 

ConstIPATION — CostIVENESS. 
From Dr, J. P, Vaughn, Montreal, Canada, 

“Too much cannot be +aid of sour Pris for the cue of costive- 
ness. If«th rs of our fraternity have fou .« them as efficacious as 
I have, they should join me in proclaim ng it or the benefit of the 
multitudes who suffer f om that compl int, which, although bad 
e) ough in itse'f, is the progenitor of othera that are worse. I be- 
lieve costiveness to originate in the liver, but your PiLts affe t 
that organ and cure the disease.” 


ImpurITIEs oF THE BLoop — ScroruLa — EryYsiPe- 
LAS-—— Sat ReEeumM — Tetrer — 'Tumors— 
RuEUMATISM — GouT — NEURALGIA, 

From Dr. Ezekiel Hall, Philadephia. 

“You were right, Doctor, in saying that your Pitts purify the 
blood. They do that. I have use them of lace years in my prac- 
tice, and agree with your «tate ente of their efficacy, They -tim- 
ulate the excretories, and carry off the impurities that stagnate in 
the blood, engeudering disease. They stimulate the organs of di- 
gestion, and infuse vitality and vi or into the system. 

Suc remedies as you prepare are a national benefit, and you de- 
nerve great credit for them.” : 

For Heapacne —Sicx Heapacne—Fout Stomacu 
—Pites—Dropsy-—PLeTnora-—P araLysis—F iTs-—&0, 
From Edward Boyd, Baltimore, 

Dear Dr. Aver: I cannot ansewer you what complaints I hove 
cured with your "11LLs beter than to say all that we ever treat with 
a purgative medicine, 1 place great p' pendence on an effectual ca- 
thartic in my daily contest with disease, and believing ax Id» that 

our Pris afford us the best we have, of course value them 

ighly” 
pr Most of the Pills in market contain Mercury, which, altough 
a valuable remedy in skillful hunds is danzerous in a public - ’ 
from the dreadful consequen +s that frevuently foliow its incautious 
use. These contain no me:cury or mineral suvstance whatever. 


Prepared vy Dr. J. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 
Bow HELI, MASS, 


And sold by J. 8, Farrand, Detreit, and by all Druggists every 
here. teb'58-ly 
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FURNIIUKE WAKEHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, Dt TROIT. 
The Subscribers keep constantiy on hand a large stock of 


BuUBGANT FURNITURE, 


Both Modern and Antique Styles, in Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Domestic Wood. 


Those wishing rich and f shi nabe Furnitare, will always fino 
a grevt variety to selectirom—equal in every respect to «nything 
in the Ea-tern market. Being in consiant receipt of Pattern 
Pieces from the 


FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK 


they are enabled to guarantee the most PERFECT SATISFACTION 
to their customers. 

They also keep constantly on hand alarge and complete assort- 
ment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cherry and Walnut. In 
short, every article inthe line of Household Furniture will be 
found in th-ir Stock, inctuving Chairs of every style and price, 
from four <hillingsto sixty dollars each. The snbscribers now 
nave on hand, and make to order, best 


EXAIR MATTRESSES. 
Cheir customers can rely upon getting a genuine article. 
CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES AND STRAW PALLTASES 


constantly on hand. For the trade we keep constantly a large 
tock of Mahognay and Rosewood Veneer. 
Jan '58, tf. STEVENS & ZUG. 


PILES! PILES! PILES! 


This hitherto intractable disease, of every form and 
in every stage, 
CURED BY EXTERNAL APPLICATION ONLY. 
DR. CAVANAUGH’S PILE SALVE 


wi never failin giving immediate relief snd positively cur- 
ing the wor-t and most obstinate cases of Hemorrhoids or 
P les, It is the only 


INFALLIBLE REMEDY KNOWN 


here or elsewhere for the P les, and is the result of years of pa- 
tient study and investigation. 
Sufferers from Piles now have a remedy at hand which will 


STAND THE TEST OF TRIAL, 


without a fear of failure on its part, to do all the proprietor claims 
tor it, 

Fu!l directions accomp:nying each box; and all that is requisite 
is strictly to observe them, anu a cure is certain to follow. 

The proprietor r f rs to the following testimonials from gentle- 
men o! character and standing, who have voluntarily “given their 
cert ficates in its favor, io regard to its efficacy in their, own cases. 
Read them. 

The following is from one of the most reliable citizens of Chica- 
go, the late Treasurer of Cook Co., IIl.: 

CaicaGo, July 25, 1855, 

Dr. CavanavGu—Dear Sir, I wish hereby to make known to the 
afficted thut I have been troubled with the Pil+s for twenty years 
or upwards, and ac ti: es most severely. And during a recent and 
exceedingly painful attack, a frend procured a box of your Salve 
‘nd asked met give ita trial. 1 did so. Not, however, with 
the expectation of benefitting my disease, for truly, I had tried 
+o many applications I hod lost confidence in all Bat in makin 
uge of your 8 Ive, I soon found that it was doing me good; an 
really it is incredible to myself, that with only about two weeks 
use of your Salve,I am, so far a- [ can judge, a well man. 

I most cheerfully make this statement, believing it due both to 
yourself «nd such as may be afflicted wiih the most trying and 
paiuful di ease. I do not hesitrte to say that I cousider your pre- 
paration an invaluable remedy for the Piles. 

Most sincerely you's, H. N.EEALI, 





The Hon, Richard Yates, late member of Congress from the 
Springfield, Ill., District, says : 
JACKSONVILLE III, Nov. 15, 1851. 
Dra Tros. H. Cavanavau—Dear Sir: The preparation, Cavan- 
augh’s Pile Salve, which you furnished, 1 found of great service 
producing an easy and speedy cure. I do not hesitate to ricom- 
mend it as an invaluable remedy for the Piles. 
Respectfully, RICHARD YATES. 


Also Dr. T. H. Cavanaugh’s Celebrated 


GREEN SALVE. 
Price $1 per box. For sale by H. & L. 8IMONEAU, Wholerale 
Agents, 





Dr. T. R. CAVANAUGH, Sole Proprietor, 
Dee. lyr 8t, Louis, Missouri. 
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